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through it all 


So let’s keep a smile a-going back 
i : here, too. 


Even though war is crowding the 
wires, telephone people still want 
to give you pleasant, friendly ser- 
vice. Materials for new telephone 
’ facilities are not to be had. But 
there’s no shortage of patience 
and understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together to 
do this and we appreciate the help 
from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST | 


© Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
~ essential every day. 
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A University Prepared for Victory 


By NORMAN FOERSTER 


An Extension of Mr. Greene’s Article “The Realities and Our Common Life” 
in This Journal for October 


E American university is 
today dedicating its physical 
plant, its expert knowledge, 


and its moral energies to the winning 
of the war. It is united in a common 
effort with the armed forces, the 
munition factories, and the basic 
industries. It is wholeheartedly per- 
forming a difficult task for which it 
was ill prepared. Like the schools 
from which its students came, it had 
failed to develop before hostilities the 
widespread knowledge of languages, 
mathematics, physics, geography, and 
other subjects fundamental in the 
conduct of a global war. 
Is the university to be caught 
equally unprepared for peace? 
hen our young men—and young 
women—return from the wars, many 
of them will return to the university. 
What kind of university will it be 
then? Will it be the university they 
remember, unchanged by the most 
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violent storm in human history? Will 
it be a meaningless prolongation of the 
wartime university, a university focus- 
ing its forces upon the destruction of 
human beings? 

A similar problem confronted the 
American university of 1918, and the 
university failed to solve it, scarcely 
made an effort to solve it. It merely 
drifted. It was no better than the 
society which it gayly served, an 
acquisitive society materialistic in its 
interests, unhealthy in its pleasures, 
disillusioned in its ideals, a society 
moving blindly toward the disaster 
which came in 1929 and matured in 
1939. Admittedly, the pressure of 
this society was enormous, not only 
in America but also in the associated 
powers, England and France; even 
the pathological fool who precipitated 
the conflict described with tolerable 
accuracy the decadence of the great 
democratic societies in the nineteen- 
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twenties. We know the result: the 
collapse of France, the recovery of 
England only because of the breathing 
spell made possible by the Channel, 
and the slow opening of eyes in the 
aloof democracy on our side of the 
Atlantic. In dire strain and agony 
the two great English-speaking democ- 
racies summoned up forgotten spir- 
itual reserves in a supreme effort made 
necessary only because they had been 
so blind and flaccid. For this tragedy 
the university after 1918 must accept 
its share of responsibility, a university 
aimlessly expansive, materialistic in 
its interpretation of life, neutral, 
skeptical, or cynical in respect to 
ideal values, asserting only the paci- 
fism of those who do not want to be 
disturbed, professing only the human- 
itarianism of those who have forgotten 
the true worth of man. 

Is the university, and the society 
in which it functions, determined 
to profit by its mistakes after the 
last war? Unquestionably it is—in 
the economic and political realms. 
Everywhere within and without the 
universities the spokesmen of our 
society are urging plans for the 
economic and political reorganiza- 
tion of the world. Much the same 
thing happened during the last war, 
though the reforms proposed were 
less drastic and therefore, it would 
seem, easier of attainment. Why were 
the results so dismal? The answer 
would appear to be: because no eco- 
nomic and political reorganization can 
succeed unless it is accompanied and 
sustained by a moral and intellectual 
reorientation. External rearrange- 
ments must finally depend upon a 
change in men’s minds and wills. 
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Systems may be good or bad; but even 
bad systems work fairly well when 
the men living with them are good, 
and the best systems work badly 
when the men are bad. As Guizot put 
it in his history of civilization, “‘All 
the great developments of the internal 
man have turned to the profit of 
society, all the great developments of 
the social state to the profit of indi- 
vidual man.” Of the truth of the lat- 
ter statement we are today well 
convinced; of the truth of the former 
we are far from adequately aware. In 
our zeal for the external we have all 
but forgotten the internal. 

Not wholly forgotten it. We say 
that the present war is not a war of 
rival powers; we say that it is not 
even a war of rival systems, fascist 
versus democratic; we say that it is a 
war of the values underlying the 
systems, that we are fighting for a 
world in which we shall have sound, 
civilized values and not the distorted, 
primitive values which the Axis 
powers are trying to impose. So much 
we see and profess. But our concep- 
tion of values is, in the main, neg- 
ative, freedom from one thing or 
another: freedom from religious perse- 
cution, freedom from muzzled mouths 
and press, freedom from physical 
want, freedom from fear of our neigh- 
bors. Our four freedoms are essen- 
tially negative. Even so, they are 
probably potent enough to sustain us 
in the war. Once the war is won, 
however, once the unsocial impulses 
that are checked in war are released 
and rebound, we shall have to be 
ready to develop some positive and 
constructive values, or we shall once 
again return to the fleshpots. 
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Considered positively, the four free- 
doms may be summed up in one 
word: opportunity. Clearly, oppor- 
tunity is good, but how good it is 
depends on how it is used, what ends 
are sought for, once people are free to 
seek ends. As Mr. Roosevelt re- 
marked during the campaign, freedom 
of speech is not worth much unless 
you have something to say. He 
might have added that freedom of 
religion is not worth much unless you 
have a religion or are seeking one. If 
we are to affirm positive values as a 
dynamic force in our society, we shall 
have to ask, Freedom for what? 
Opportunity for what? 

Again some sort of answer is ready: 
we propose to reaffirm and make real 
the dignity of man, the significance 
and worth of the single person. But 
again the answer is desperately vague. 
Anyone who goes about among his 
fellows today, like an inquisitive 
Socrates, asking people what they 
mean by “the dignity of man,” will 
get replies vaguer than at any time 
since the gadfly of Athens plagued his 
fellow citizens. The only definite 
reply is likely to be that human dig- 
nity consists in having “the neces- 
saries of life,”’ that is, “the well-being 
of animals,” since this view makes no 
distinction between man and other 
forms of life. It is a view that seems 
to satisfy most of those who place 
political and economic planning in the 
foreground. In their paradoxical logic, 
the internal excellence of man is found 
in externals, in things, in a certain 
minimum of possessions, from which 
they go on to argue that lasting peace 
depends upon a constantly rising 
standard of living throughout the 





world. They forget that, whatever 
the importance we must assign to the 
means of living, the means are not 
the ends, and that it is the ends that 
determine human dignity. 


F WE are to escape from this con- 

fusion and from the terrible frus- 
trations and disappointments to which 
it will lead in practical affairs, we shall 
have to achieve in the coming years an 
intellectual and spiritual reorienta- 
tion, and we shall have to achieve it 
in three phases. First, in the realm of 
abstract thought we need a suffi- 
ciently clear conception of the true 
worth of man. Second, in the realm of 
emotion we need a concrete, moving 
image of man as he ought to be, a 
compelling picture of human excel- 
lence. Third, in the realm of action 
we need the will to realize this image 
for oneself and the will to help others 
to realize it for themselves. 

To perform this supremely difficult 
task is the responsibility, the high 
and inescapable responsibility, of the 
humanities: of the interpretation of hu- 
man life by history, by literature and 
the arts, by philosophy, by religion. 

Aside from its inherent difficulty, 
the task is made trebly formidable by 
the indifference and frivolity of the 
public in its attitude toward these 
fields of activity and by the want of 
conviction and vision prevailing among 
those who are active in these fields. 
The public lives in the present, not in 
history; looks to literature and the 
arts for entertainment and the adorn- 
ment of life; leaves philosophy to the 
harmless specialist; and has been all 
but weaned away from its religious 
loyalties. Meanwhile, the historian 
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has preferred facts to interpretation, 
or has adopted some kind of economic 
interpretation of the past; literary and 
other artists, together with academic 
professors of literature and the arts, 
have been largely content with prob- 
lems of technique or the amassing of 
closely observed facts; philosophers 
have reflected the material interests 
of the age and placed man more and 
more in the flux of nature; and reli- 
gious leaders, in most denominations, 
have grown more and more secular. 
In the face of this situation among 
laymen and specialists, it may seem 
all but hopeless to bring about an 
intellectual and spiritual reorienta- 
tion. Yet even a glance into the past 
is enough to remind us that from age 
to age great changes in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual climate do occur, 
and a glance at the present world, with 
its expectancy of revolutionary change, 
is enough to suggest that a funda- 


mental change is now due. There is | 


much to support the view expressed 
by Theodore M. Greene (in a recent 
number of the JourRNAL oF HIGHER 
Epucation) that the present conflict 
is a surface manifestation of a deeper 
crisis. ‘“‘Weall know,” says Mr. Greene, 


that the military conflict reflects under- 
lying political and economic difficulties 
which must be solved if peace, when it 
comes, is to endure. Underlying these 
economic, social, and political difficul- 
ties, in turn, there is the stratum of 
cultural values and modes of thought; our 
crisis is in a very real sense a cultural 
crisis. Finally, underlying this cultural 
level is the still more profound level of 
spiritual commitment and religious faith.' 


The malady of the age, in short, goes 
IXTII (October, 1942), p. 348. 
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deep, and will not be remedied by the 
superficial treatment of symptoms. 


F IN this crisis of civilization the 

university is to serve the state and 
nation fundamentally, its departments 
of the humanities will have to set 
their house in order. Unhappily, the 
great majority of teachers in these 
departments are scarcely aware that 
the main crisis is inside their own 
fields. They view with alarm the fact 
that technical education for the pros- 
ecution of the war seems to threaten 
education in the humanities, and in 
speech, in reports, in manifestoes, they 
persist in calling for help, in demand- 
ing that the humanities be “pre- 
served,” as if the humanities as we 
know them today were vitally im- 
portant to our civilization. The true 
humanities are in no danger: civiliza- 
tion must have them, and will revive 
them in due course because it must 
have them, not because complacent 
professors of the false humanities are 
alarmed at the shrinking of their 
hunting preserves. Dissenting from 
those who show a strange lack of 
faith in the vitality of the humanities, 
President Conant, of Harvard, has 
wisely predicted for them “a new 
period of growth and evolution.” But 
he rightly adds: ‘““The extent and speed 
of this rehabilitation will depend on 
the imagination and statesmanship of 
those who now teach the liberal arts.” 

Granted that those who teach the 
liberal arts prove equal to their re- 
sponsibility, they will presently give 
the humanities a new direction. In 
history, emphasis will fall on the 
interpretation of the best that man 

[Continued on page 342) 
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The Sunny Side of Graduate Work 
for the Duration 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


The Advancement of Science and the Humanities in Wartime 


O OFFSET the current feeling 
of frustration which prevails 
in certain quarters of higher 
education, let me attempt a cheerful 
view based on this assumption: If the 
function of our graduate school is to 
train students to use the world’s 
knowledge and to add new knowledge 
to it, surely both faculty and students 
on war assignments can secure through 
direct experience a more stringent 
training, a clearer insight into world 
problems, and thus make a more vital 
contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge than would have been 
possible within the libraries and 
laboratories of their prewar world. 
Let us recall some of the facts 
bearing on this issue. This is a war of 
brains. It is applied science at work. 
We are in this war not as criminals 
debauching the powers of science, but 
as defenders of civilization who must 
match weapons with the destroyers 
of civilization. The winning of the 
war is now as dependent on the in- 
ventive genius which provides the 
weapons of war and effectively mobi- 
lizes the resources of science as on 
the man-to-man combat in the front 
lines. Our government has issued a 
challenge to every scientist, pure and 


applied, to make his contribution. 
The universities have responded gen- 
erously and without stint. They are 
not only sending professors and grad- 
uate students into the service, but 
they are providing their well-equipped 
laboratories and their best technicians 
for the solution of a large number of 
war projects. 

But this is a war of ideologies as 
well as of applied science, and conse- 
quently its challenge to science is 
matched by a comparable appeal to 
the humanities. The total planning 
and organization of the war demands 
the service of creative thinkers and 
leaders in every branch of the human- 
ities. Knowledge of history, of human 
nature, of social and economic the- 
ory, of existing world conditions, of 
humanitarian and humanistic mo- 
tives, of literature, of education, of 
aesthetics, of religion, and of philos- 
ophy shapes the goals for which we 
are fighting and determines the best 
procedure for achieving them. In 
these fields each university is called 
upon to make its contributions; and 
just as the sciences may be blamed 
for having created the potential in- 
struments of evil, so the humanities 
may be blamed if they fail to con- 
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tribute to victory the instruments of 
good they can command. Unfortu- 
nately, as in science, there are many 
teachers of the humanities who do not 
see their opportunities, or if they do 
see them, lack the power to use them. 

Granting that in all these human- 
istic efforts the movements have been 
inceptive, vacillating, and often mis- 
directed, I repeat that never before 
has there been a war which has 
deliberately asked so much of the 
humanities in their countless aspects. 
No other group of men comparable in 
size has as much responsibility in this 
total war as have the educated men, 
whether their education has come 
from university halls or from the 
school of hard knocks. The great 
majority of the graduate faculty as 
well as present and prospective grad- 
uate students in the humanities are 
deliberately organized for investiga- 
tion and application of learning in the 
conduct of the war and in the building 
of a just and effective peace. When 
these forces of learning are put to the 
acid test, as they are at the present 
time, we become profoundly aware 
of the shortcomings and are in danger 
of despair. But let us rejoice that for 
the first time in history all the rep- 
resentatives of creative learning are 
called to the front, whether service 
is to be rendered at headquarters in 
Washington, on the field of battle, or 
in our own laboratories and libraries. 


HE organizations of learning for 
the conduct of the war, victory, 
and peace are drawn from our rosters 
of educated men and women. Every 
learned society for pure and applied 
science, every learned society for the 
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pursuit of humanities, pure or applied, 
every industrial, social, patriotic, aes- 
thetic, and religious organization has 
been called upon to analyze its 
resources and set up a roster of men 
who are subject to call from head- 
quarters in Washington. From these 
rosters blueprints for the organization 
of man power have been set up with 
extraordinary speed and efficiency ina 
democratic form of government. From 
these rosters the government has 
issued its call to active service in the 
operative conduct of the war. To 
these calls our state and local com- 
munities have responded generously, 
often at great personal sacrifice. 

The selective personnel service is 
doing wonders in the classification and 
reorientation of service men. Never 
before has there been such deliberate 
planning and such effective organiza- 
tion for the accurate placement of 
men through appraisal of their natural 
ability and training as is now operat- 
ing at headquarters, in every camp, and 
at the front. Our enlisted chem- 
ists, physicists, physicians, dentists, 
engineers, mathematicians, historians, 
artists, educators, psychologists, and 
economists are not necessarily used 
as cannon fodder, although many 
prefer to take the risk. As a rule, they 
are set to work in technical investiga- 
tion and professional services, each 
within his particular field. The care- 
ful placing of professional men is of 
special significance for professors and 
graduate students who find in this 
system a means of continuing their 
devotion to the advancement of 
knowledge and the extension of learn- 
ing in the most critical situaticns 
and trials. 
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In World War I, this personnel 
work began with the then famous 
Army mental tests which were de- 
signed specifically to eliminate the 
mentally unfit. From such a begin- 
ning the service developed rapidly 
into positive machinery for effective 
sorting on the basis of tests and case 
histories and assigning to particular 
branches of the service. The resultant 
specialization in emergency training 
replaced the old pervading practice of 
promotion on seniority and set up cri- 
teria for selection and promotion in 
terms of achievement records. Unfor- 
tunately, in the cyclonic organization 
of millions of men mistakes are 
made and justice sometimes fails. But 
in the operation of personnel service 
from the enlistment of the humble 
private to the allocation of services 
in the very highest ranks of official- 
dom, this principle is operating on a 
deliberate plan with extraordinarily 
good effect. 


ET every university professor who 
is interested in research examine 

our original statement from his own 
point of view. He will find that the 
majority of our representatives who 
have qualifications for research are 
engaged directly or indirectly in the 
investigation of war problems pre- 
sumably under the best available 
leadership in the nation. It may not 
be the work in which they have been 
engaged in the universities, but it is 
usually work in which their scholarly 
attitude and competence can be 
put to use. For a given number of 
persons so engaged the contributions 
to knowledge are probably larger 
by any measure that we wish to set 
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up than their contribution might have 
been in the university halls. Witness 
our representatives in key positions. 
What they are doing is usually a war 
secret, but they are organized from 
top to bottom for co-operation in 
emergency action, and the fruits of 
their labor are being utilized from 
day to day. 

Allowing for the serious slips which 
may be made in sudden mass organ- 
ization, we can still say that our 
learned investigators are not only 
achieving results for specific war pur- 
poses but are fitting themselves for 
more intensive, better motivated, and 
more confident pursuit of their 
research when they return to the 
university halls. The last war showed 
us that fundamental contributions to 
science and society can come from 
the war situation. The experience of 
an intern in medicine is commonplace 
in comparison with the internship of a 
practicing physician at the front. 
The study of money and economics is 
stale in comparison with the attempt 
to solve the economic problems of the 
war. The psychological clinics in the 
universities seem trivial in compar- 
ison with the discovery and applica- 
tion of principles of mental adjustment 
demanded by the dislocations of war, 
and the same is true in other fields of 
learning. These men, beneath widened 
horizons, will come into contact with 
a larger number of leaders in their 
fields and have the satisfaction of 
seeing more far-reaching results of 
their contributions than would ordi- 
narily have been possible in the 
pursuit of research and class work. 
They are advancing in learning under 
pressure. 
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The war is a school. We may well 
ask, “Are these graduate students 
getting higher education for a learned 
career, or are these professors having 
the equivalent of a sabbatical year on 
the highly specialized mission for 
which they are prepared?” The an- 
swer in all cases is ““Yes.”’ The highest 
form of learning is well-organized 
research, especially if the investigator 
sees his own problem and follows his 
own lead. This principle applies not 
only to the discovery of new facts but 
to the implementing and utilization of 
well-known facts in practice with the 
knowledge of the total situation and 
acquaintance with the resources at 
hand. It is evident that not all are 
prepared or have the opportunity to 
lead, but often the most valuable 
results are worked out by a skillful 
technician who is willing to stay by 
his last. 


NE of the capstones of higher 

education is travel. In spite of 
the hardships and handicaps of travel 
under war conditions, our repre- 
sentatives are seeing the world in a 
tumult of associations which will do 
much to vitalize their teaching. They 
are being trained for world citizen- 
ship. They are being forced to analyze 
and evaluate the various types of 
freedom for which they are fighting. 
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When they come back to the univer- 
sities, we shall be ready to welcome 
them as companions in research and 
lovers of wisdom. 

As the world moves, ideals grad- 
ually emerge and ideologies are clari- 
fied. When men in the service return 
to civilization, those who have led and 
fought the war of brains will be called 
upon in large numbers to shape a 
new world order. Scholars at home 
and in the field are now preparing for 
the organization of postwar situations. 
The new vitalized education will 
begin when we have won the war. 
There will be a gigantic effort to 
implement theories of a world order 
of industry, commerce, and society. 
There will be a revival of statesman- 
ship. Moralists will dream of the 
brotherhood of man. Psychologists 
are already enriching our concept of 
the nature and evolution of man, aim- 
ing to project its future. Philosophers 
are being called upon for theories of 
value. Religion is asking, “Can we 
walk in His steps?” 

Our graduate schools are suffering 
temporary hardships as institutions, 
but it is a comfort to know that the 
work of these schools continues with- 
out interruption. Our job, the ad- 
vancement of the world through 
science and the humanities, is being 
well done by our specialists i” absentia. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 
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Slavic Studies in America 


By JOSEF BROZEK 


The Present Status 


N THE January number of this 

journal, Mr. Rosenbaum _pub- 

lished an article dealing with the 
status of Slavic studies in thiscountry.! 
His statistics, however, depended 
primarily on material published a 
decade ago, A. I. Andrews’ study of 
1931.2. It might be useful to supple- 
ment Rosenbaum’s article by up- 
to-date information regarding this 
increasingly important field. The basic 
statistical data presented here were 
obtained by inspecting close to one 
thousand university and college cat- 
alogues and recording all items 
directly related to the Slavic culture. 
This means that our material includes 
more than languages and literatures. 
Each catalogue entry was considered 
as a unit. 

One of the first questions in which 
we were interested was: In what 
departments can we find courses 
related to our topic? The answer is 
given in the table which follows. 
This table shows that there are 56 
history departments, 39 philology 
departments, and 10 miscellaneous 
departments which offer one or more 


‘Rosenbaum, Maurice W. “Slavonic Studies in 
America,” JournaL or HicHer Epucation, XIV 
Qanuary, 1943), pp. 9-14. 

*Andrews, A. I. “University Courses Given in 
the United States of America on Slavic and Other 
Eastern European Literatures,” Slavonic and East 
European Review, (March, 1931), pp. iii-xvi. 
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courses in history, languages, liter- 
ature and other aspects of the culture 
of the Slavs. The departments in 
American universities offering Slavic 
studies during 1941-42 were: 


ET eRe ne eee 56 
Languages and fiteratare. .........2:sss0sek- 17 
Eastern European Languages, Slavic Languages 
and Literature, Slavic Studies, Polish and 
Russian Languages, Modern Language, Slavic 
Modern Languages, Oriental Studies, and 

Language 


Ce BIORIIR. 6 0 os 0 vrs vcs viendectes 6 
CRMPINIINS PUUUNIT. oo os cvscoccccseseseves 4 
DR ces ss haw pts PAREN SS dois NRO TED 6 
EE ee ee ee ee ne 6 
Miscellaneous— 
Ey nc pean bees sana eA RE AN 2 
EE. SRaG..% sce sNews cen. ee Re 2 
I 5 oc sba'saeb iad at had dew I 
RR Sr en eel I 
International Relations...................+: I 
| ee I 
EE Sree eee ee I 
Hoover Research Institute on War, Revolution 
IN oon saben veh ousn sc eceneeeanan I 


History courses lean heavily on the 
Russian side of Slavic Europe, as the 
following table shows: 


sn cial 2 30 «6 History of Civiliza- 
History of Recent tion among Western 
RS ee 26 pe” nee I 
Russian Culture... .. 2 Central Europe...... 2 
Eastern Eurdépe and Eastern Europe...... 3 
| Re epee 2 Medieval Eastern Eu- 
Russia and Poland.. 1 rope and the Near 
Russia and the Near SR ie ae ae I 
Fast.............. 1. Germany and Eastern 
Polish History and ESS I 
RIES c6cciacens 0 2 Danubian States..... I 
Slavic History....... 2 Military Operationsin 
Slavic Civilization... 1 Poland, Russia, and 
Slavic Europe....... I the Near East.... 2 
Northern Slavs and Russian Foreign Pol- 
Their Neighbors... 1 Ses ee I 
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There is one course in the history 
of Russia and Poland, and two courses 
deal with Polish history and culture. 
The other courses are of a survey 
nature and cover either the whole 
field of Slavic history and civilization 
or one small sector (western, eastern, 
and southern). 

A number of courses classified as 
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is summarized in Table II. Of the 
present-day Slavic literary languages, 
Byelorussian, Bulgarian, Upper and 
Lower Lusatian, Slovak, and Slo- 
venian are not studied in separate 
courses. Some of the courses recorded 
as survey courses in our tables, how- 
ever, offer opportunity for individual 
reading and study in a selected sector 














TABLE I 
Misce_Ltaneous Courses RELATED TO Siavic StupDIES IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES IN 1940-42 
School Department Instructor Course 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
University of Chicago....... International Relations Harper Soviet form of government 
Columbia University and 
ss Ee Anthropology Herzog Folk music in Europe and 
America in relation to culti- 
vated music and social setting 
Religion Manning | The Orthodox Church 
Economics Stanfield | Totalitarian economic systems 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy—Tufts College. Diplomacy Hanc sig cnc of Central and Eastern 
urope 
Bioower Mesearch Institute. .j................5.5.205. Fisher Foreign relations in Soviet Russia 
Spalding | Military operations in Poland, 
Russia, and the Near East, 
1914-22 
Spalding Same since 1939 
Fisher Russian Revolution and the 
Communist Movement 
Memphis State College. .... a Ce Central and Eastern Europe 
University of Pennsylvania. . Religion Flaccus History of Religion, Ethics of 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche 
Anthropology _—_sij.............. Migrations and Folkways of 
Central and Eastern European 
Peoples 
Stanford University......... Slavic Languages Lanz Russian art, architecture, paint- 
ing, music, theater 
University of Wisconsin..... Education Zawacki Teaching Polish in High Schools 














miscellaneous constitute an interest- 
ing group (see Table I). Some of 
them are related directly to Slavic 
studies and deal with such aspects as 
art, geography, religion, and politics. 
Others touch on the Slavic sector 
while dealing with larger territory, be 
it history of religion or European 
folk music. 

The present academic situation of 
the Slavic languages and literatures 


of Slavic philology; for example, the 
University of California offers a course 
entitled “Special Study for Advanced 
Undergraduates” in this category. 
The attention given to Church Slavic 
(Old Bulgarian) is particularly grati- 
fying because of its importance as 
a cornerstone of Slavic philology 
and its significance for comparative 
Indo-European linguistics. 

Today, as a quarter of a century 
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ago, the war focuses the attention of 
the Anglo-Saxon world on the Slavic 
nations. During World War I the 
demand for courses dealing with 


TABLE II 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1940-42 
S.tavic Lancuace Courses 




















oo Russian| Polish | Czech Gun Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

California... 7 3 2 2 18* 
Southern 

California . ge Se ERE, ene I 
Catholic 

University. I a? I he 
Chicago..... 2 ee See Se 2 
Columbia. ... SSP Seer 2 s® 

Extension . 4 ie PETE eee 6 

ER RLS kid iw iene ates I I 
Cornell...... 4 ‘Soe 2 7 
Harvard..... 4 Se ee I 9* 
SOO; 42... le ree, Sere Seen I 
Sere ee Sr ae, See, epee 3 
Michigan... . Ses akuilacediines ian 3 
Minnesota... Bp eee Ce gee Pee a 2 
Nebraska... . a O Bcicass R 
Oklahoma. . . hh | RRR ER, peeetetk 3 
Pennsylvania 

Bente...... Sp EEE Ee: MOREE cal darveg I 
Radcliffe... . ee ee eee I 
uuen....... I a See POO anne 3 
Stanford..... ME desansd a Kee 16* 

LE ee Roar “2 eee 3 
Vassar. ..... 6 Beene dcr seek: I 
Washington. . ib Sho Aes ees 4 
Wisconsin. ..|...... i Oe Ba et s 
Youngstown . ee ae oe eee I 

Total..... 60 19 15 10 | 116* 




















*Twelve courses which are not listed in the 
table are counted in the totals: four courses in 
Serbo-Crotian—two at California, one at Harvard, 
and one at Stanford; one course in Ukrainian—at 
Harvard; seven courses in general Slavic—two at 
California, one at Catholic University, one at 
Columbia, one at Harvard, and two at Radcliffe. 


Slavic civilization increased sharply, 
and at the close of the war Mr. Hasek 
made an inventory of the facilities for 
providing these courses. It will be 
helpful to include his data (see Table 


_*Hasek, Carl W. The Slavonic Languages and 
Literatures in American Colleges and Universities. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1920. (Higher Education Circular, No. 23). 
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III) because it will give us perspective. 
Mr. Hasek’s work presents the first 
systematic survey of the field and 
provides a base for the study of the 
trends in American Slavic studies 
today. 

A comparison of the range and 
number of Slavic studies in American 
Universities in 1940-42 with the data 
compiled in 1920 shows definite prog- 
ress, but this progress was not of the 
same magnitude in all directions, and 
there were losses, too. A complete 
disappearance of courses in Slovak, 
which three colleges offered in 1920, is 
one of them. 

C. L. Manning, from Columbia 
University, an authority in this field, 
recently expressed the conviction that 
Slavic studies have not yet taken 
“the place in American colleges and 
universities to which they are entitled 
both because of the importance of the 
Slavonic languages and culture in 
the world, and because of the number 
of persons of Slavic origin in the 
United States.’’4 

Mr. Hasek stressed in his study that 
Slavic nations occupy half of Europe 
and that they will have to be reck- 
oned with both as consumers and 
producers in planning for the future. 
But an understanding of the Slavic 
countries, their languages, literatures, 
and culture as well as their economic 
resources has significance beyond the 
limits of international trade policies. 
“Not only those students who intend 
to enter the field of business but those 
who intend to enter the diplomatic 
service or the ministry, to engage in 
social settlement work, to study 


4Manning, Clarence A. “Slavonic Studies in the 
United States,” Slavonic Monthly, 1 (April, 1942), 
pp. 6-7. 
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comparative philology or historical 
sources will find the knowledge of 
Slavonic literature useful.’ 

Mr. Wiener, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, suggested in 1921 that Slavic 
languages, especially Russian, be con- 
sidered in replacing the classical 


TABLE III 


InstT1ITUTIONS OrFERING CourRSsESs IN SLAVIC 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE IN 1920 








Year | Num- 
College or Courses} ber 
University Insti- in 
tuted 1920 


(1) (2) | G) () 
Czech, Polish, 


Languages 











Baldwin-Wallace. .| 1912 | 18 


Slovak 
Bowdoin......... 1918 2 | Russian 
Buffalo.......... 1919 1 | Russian 
California........ 1901 | 20 | Czech, Polish, 
Russian, 
Slovak 
Goieaee.......... 1915 4 | Russian 
I aiinrs owas. 4 1912 2 | Czech, Russian 


City of New York.| 1916 2 | Russian 
Columbia 


(Dubuque)..... 1905 2 | Czech 
Columbia........ 1915 13 | Czech, Polish, 
Russian, 
Slovak 
Dartmouth....... 1918 4 | Russian 
Harvard......... 1897 8 | Polish, Russian 
Johns Hopkins....| 1918 2 | Russian 
Michigan......... 1908 7 | Russian 
Notre Dame...... 1913 4 | Polish 
Oberlin. ......... 1885 4 | Czech 
Pennsylvania..... 1914 3 | Russian 
Pennsylvania State] 1917 4 | Russian 
Simmons......... IgII 1 | Slavonic 
literature 
| 1915 5 | Czech, Russian 
Washington...... 1916 2 | Russian 
ci ics hw oa 1906 2 | Russian 














languages, Greek and Latin, in the 
high-school and college curriculums: 
their structure is equally fascinating 
and knowledge of them can be put to 
a direct use in business and science.® 

5Hasek, op. cit., p. 4. 

6Wiener, Leo. “The Teaching of the Slavic 
Languages,” Training for Foreign Service. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1921. 


pp. 136-38 (U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 27). 
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It was in response to these stimuli 
that the colleges and universities in 
the United States included Slavic 
studies in increasing numbers in their 
programs, and by 1920 at least 21 
higher institutions in the United 
States offered Slavic courses. In ad- 
dition, the University of Iowa gave 
6 courses in Czech from 1913 to 19165, 
and the University of Nebraska, 18 
courses in Czech from IgI0 to IgIg. 

Mr. Hasek was also able to ascertain 
from questionnaires circulated by the 


TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF StuDENTS* ENROLLED 1N Courses 
in Stavic LanGuaGEs AND LITERATURET 

















Year Languages | Literature Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 308 352 660 
a Se 396 381 1257 
Increase........ +88 +489 +597 














*The actual number of students enrolled was 
less than these figures because: First, if a student 
took the same course in winter and spring quarter, 
he is counted twice. Second, the student could 
enroll in more than one course in the same semester. 

ftConstructed from Hasek’s data (Hasek, op. 
Cit., Pp. 3)» 
Bureau of Education, the total num- 
ber of students of Slavic languages 
and literatures in the United States in 
the years 1918-20 (see Table IV con- 
structed from Hasek’s data). In re- 
gard to the type of student enrolled in 
Slavic courses, Hasek remarked that 
“the great majority of students who 
take these courses are native Amer- 
icans, although frequently of recent 
foreign descent.” 

The information on the develop- 
ment of enrollment in Slavic studies 


[Continued on page }42| 


7Hasek, op. cit., p. 3. 
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The Keuka Plan 


By RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


“There is no end to the wonder of the starry heavens. 
I love to be in company with the stars, but not even they move me 


I stand in awe. 


Before their mystery, 


more than the boys and girls who study them with me. They stir me to the depths.” 
Spoken to the author by John Miller, of Swarthmore College 


research,” said Chancellor Tolley, 
of Syracuse University, in his 
recent inaugural address, ‘““we have 
placed too low a value on effective 
teaching. In our attention to time- 
worn standards, we have ignored 
student needs.”” A new attempt to 
integrate liberal-arts education with 
‘vocational training and general devel- 
opment of the individual is being 
made at Keuka College. The plan, set 
up in May, 1942, at a faculty work- 
shop and initiated at the opening of 
the fall semester late in August, fea- 
tures a period of work or study away 
from the campus from December 8 to 
February 1. A second field period 
follows the second semester and ex- 
tends from June 1 to August 26. 
While summer field work is not 
required, students are encouraged to 
undertake it. Many of the girls must 
use the summer months to earn money 
for college expenses, but if they will or 
can combine their earning with author- 
ized field experience, the college makes 
the necessary arrangements. 
The field period at Keuka is not a 
touching-up or finishing-off period; 
Nor is it primarily vocational in intent. 


|: OUR “concern for specialized 


Basic to its operation is the belief 
that knowledge is functional, a means 
to the actual process of guiding the 
growth of the student as an individual 
and as a member of society. The 
supreme concern of the college is 
furthering the development of each 
student as she gradually discovers her 
own interests and clarifies her own 
experiences toward finding her right- 
ful place in adult society. To this 
end, therefore, off-campus work and 
study are closely enmeshed with on- 
campus activity, both academic and 
social. During both semesters on 
campus, courses are given as else- 
where in such subjects as: the natural 
sciences, English, history, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, education, foreign 
languages, secretarial studies, nutri- 
tion, fine arts, and religion. The inter- 
vals between semesters, both summer 
and winter, are spanned by supervised 
study and practical field work, the 
results of which form the bases for 
much of the material in formal 
courses during succeeding semesters. 

In planning the field work for each 
academic year, a definite attempt is 
made to introduce the student grad- 
ually to experiences in keeping with 
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her degree of mental and emotional 
maturity. During the freshman year, 
interest is centered in the student 
herself, and study is suggested which 
will enable her to select and under- 
stand her own interests and abilities. 
Along with the deepening of this 
understanding, in her sophomore year 
her field work is arranged to help her 
see herself in relation to society and 
to give her some comprehension of 
social needs and problems. The em- 
phasis in the junior year shifts to 
firsthand experience which is followed 
up more extensively in the senior year 
when the field work is immediately 
vocational in its direction. 


URING the first semester of the 

freshman year, the study of 
“English for use” is given the leading 
position. The Freshmen return to 
their homes in early December for 
special work in reading and writing. 
The method of study has been care- 
fully outlined for each girl, but she 
is relatively free to choose the content. 
During the period each girl prepares a 
written commentary on her reading in 
the area of her major personal interest 
which she herself, in consultation 
with a competent faculty counselor, 
has chosen. On her return to the 
campus, her commentary furnishes a 
basis for intensive consultation with 
two or more faculty members. It 
is criticized for structure, clarity, 
smoothness, and control of resources. 
These consultations continue well into 
the second semester. Through them 
the student is guided toward a 
measure of self-understanding and of 
skill in organizing and using the tools 
of knowledge. During the second 
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semester her new experiences furnish 
a background for class discussions and 
provide a wealth of new illustrative 
material which links subject-matter 
with experience. 

The sophomore field period is in- 
tended to clarify further the student’s 
understanding of her interests and 
abilities. Employment during the 
summer and general courses during 
the first semester are both expected 
to contribute to this end. Developing 
experience, of course, may turn her to 
a new interest and effort which may 
be quite different from the initial 
interests of her freshman year. Such 
a new direction is not looked upon as 
an indication of instability, but rather 
as evidence of an alert and growing 
mind. Although she may have been 
aided in methods or materials for her 
inquiry, no pattern has been worked 
out for her or imposed upon her. 

The primary emphasis of the soph- 
omore field period, however, is to get 
acquainted with social organizations 
through a study of the home com- 
munity. The student may choose one 
of three plans. Plan I is a survey of 
industries in the home community to 
discover the types and extent of in- 
dustrial opportunities, to examine 
how well they are adapted to the 
well-being of the workers and of the 
community as a whole, and to note 
changes caused by the war. Plan II is 
a survey of community health, san- 
itation, and housing to learn the 
available local facilities and their 
adequacy for wartime needs. Plan III 
is a survey of group contacts in the 
community to learn its cultural and 
educational resources, to appraise 
their adequacy, and to note the 
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KEUKA PLAN 


changes being brought about by the 
war program. Each of these surveys 
is designed to increase the social 
consciousness of the student. By 
comparisons on a sociological basis, 
she comes to see herself and her 
family—their economic status and 
occupations, their housing and health, 
their group  relationships—in the 
perspective provided by the entire 
community. 

These inquiries, while superficial as 
sociological surveys, are prepared for 
with care under the direction of a 
competent counselor in the social- 
science field at the college and guided 
by a selected field counselor in the 
home community. Some beginnings 
of sociological method are therefore 
made. A number of the community 
surveys which have resulted are unex- 
pectedly promising in the thoroughness 
with which social facts have been 
assembled and presented. 

The field period of the junior year 
is firsthand experience based upon all 
the reading, consultations, field expe- 
rience, and general courses which have 
preceded it. The junior field period 
becomes crucially important for the 
career of the student. This statement 
proves strikingly true when the girl 
has arrived at a high degree of self- 
understanding and has been fortunate 
in her field placement. During the 
present year realistic experiences in the 
field have been provided in industry, 
business, education, nursing and other 
health work, scientific laboratories, 
public-welfare institutions, social work, 
church leadership, art, and music. 

The senior field period brings further 
development along the lines laid down 
in the junior year or along related 
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lines which are discovered in the 
developing life of the student. It is 
like the junior field period in method 
and result except that it registers an 
advance in work responsibility and 
quality of product. The Senior mani- 
fests self-understanding and increasing 
certainty as she moves on toward 
mature self-direction. 

Senior girls intending to teach in 
secondary schools must fulfill the state 
requirements in apprentice teaching. 
For such students, apprentice teaching 
constitutes the senior field experi- 
ence. Similar professional require- 
ments must be met in other fields. By 
the close of the senior year, therefore, 
a Keuka graduate is expected to be 
genuinely prepared for a lifework 
which has arisen from her own inter- 
ests and for which she has thorough 
theoretical and practical preparation. 

War emergency needs in industry 
opened many field-work opportunities 
last summer. Widespread demand for 
women workers made this year a 
timely one in which to establish field- 
work connections. With the field-work 
plan well established under present 
conditions, the chances that it can con- 
tinue effectively after the emergency 
are increased. 

Notable co-operation in industry 
has been given by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation in Buffalo and by the 
Eastman Kodak Company in Roches- 
ter. Similar responses have been 
received in selected public schools 
where 33 girls were placed as observers 
and apprentice teachers. Effective 
placements have also been made in 
high-grade stores and business offices 
and in both general and state hospi- 
tals. Some of the most rewarding place- 
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ments have been those of assistant in 
scientific laboratories; others have 
been cub reporters, office workers on 
local newspapers, apprentices in social 
case work, and pastors’ assistants. 


HE first three days of February 

immediately following the close 
of the first field period under the new 
plan were set aside for evaluation. 
Judgments of both students and 
counselors were sought, and faculty 
and students alike are now being 
asked to share in planning the program 
for future years. Rating of the pres- 
ent program by both students and 
faculty was gratifyingly high. Among 
the suggestions for improvement of 
the system are recommendations for a 
regular summer work period and for a 
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search for positions more nearly uni- 
form in educational value and mone. 
tary remuneration. There was some 
question whether freshman girls are 
ready for an extended period of 
independent study; and some felt that 
all sophomore girls are not prepared 
for the experience involved in making 
community surveys. 

On the whole, however, this coura- 
geous experiment has already led to 
results of significant promise. If there 
are present in other general colleges 
trustees, faculty, and students who 
are willing to share wholeheartedly 
in such an adventure, a bright future 
may be anticipated. In preparation 
for that future, comparative studies 
of similar efforts in American colleges 


need to be made now. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 
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Women’s Use of Leisure 


By ISABEL K. WALLACE 


Summary of the Replies to a Questionnaire Completed by College Women 


HE pressure of duties beyond 
the usual professional tasks of 
most college graduates in this 
time of war may serve to awaken 
many women to the need for their 
services in civic and relief organiza- 
tions. From a recent study of the 
leisure activities of women college 
graduates over the first ten-year 
period after graduation it appears 
that the traditional liberal-arts prep- 
aration for life has awakened too few 
students to a realization of the call for 
leadership coming from society. In 
this time of necessary vocational 
emphases there is serious need for 
proponents of the liberal-arts educa- 
tion to evaluate that education and 
demonstrate its results. If the liberal- 
arts college prepares for living aside 
from the vocation by which we live, it 
should have a vital influence on the 
leisure life of the college graduate. 
The paradox appears in the fact 
that while resident on the college 
campus, the student makes a business 
of her own cultural development. She 
has little time to browse. She must 
get on with her daily tasks. After 


graduation her main task is to earn a 
living. Again she finds little time to 
browse. Her habits are habits of work 
rather than habits of profitably using 
leisure. 


Before and after graduation, 





she is dutiful but perhaps unimag- 
inative. After graduation she gets on 
with her vocation more or less suc- 
cessfully, but does she grow in culti- 
vated living, in sharing her advantages 
with other citizens, in becoming an 
active citizen and leader as befits one 
who has devoted four years to 
“learning to live’’? 

Perhaps one way to study the adap- 
tation of the college woman graduate 
to living, or the results of her liberal- 
arts education, is to study her 
leisure-time activities. The first stage 
of such a study has been made with 
the help of two classes of women 
graduated from an Eastern co- 
ordinate college more than ten years 
ago (in 1930 and 1931). Information 
was procured concerning the use of 
leisure time of 161 women who 
reported on their participation in 80 
activities and 95 hobbies during the 
first ten years following graduation 
from college. Some tentative conclu- 
sions may be drawn regarding the 
propelling influence of a liberal-arts 
education and regarding the leader- 
ship developed for society as a result 
of that education. Any conclusions 
drawn can point only to further study 
of other classes and larger numbers 
of graduates. 

The leisure time of these young 
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women was devoted, over the ten-year 
period, first to social (70 per cent), 
second to professional (67 per cent), 
third to cultural (58 per cent), and 
fourth to general and church organ- 
izations (50 per cent). The most 
significant contrast in interests is 
shown in the fact that over two-thirds 
of the whole group were members of 
a professional organization at some 
time, while only 10 per cent ever 
entered organizations solely related to 
government or civic affairs. Through 
the ten years the largest group, 70 per 
cent, was interested in social organiza- 
tions, but in the tenth year they took 
second place (54 per cent), while 73 
per cent were members of professional 
organizations. Interest in sports was 
more marked in the tenth year (29 per 
cent) than over the ten-year period 
(16 per cent). 


HE 161 graduates answering a 

questionnaire which listed 80 
organizations were given the following 
instructions: “Check under each year 
(10) the organizations in which you 
participated. Use star to indicate an 
office or membership on board and 
two stars for presidency.’ Oppor- 
tunity to add other organizations was 


given under each general heading.. 


Fifty-five per cent of the women 
added hobbies at the end of the 
questionnaire. 

These young women had all been 
graduated with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, which was obtained by study- 
ing a curriculum usual at that time— 
one in which there was required 
knowledge of one foreign language, 
acquaintance with two natural sci- 
ences and two active social studies, 
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participation for two years in physical 
education, and finally, three-fifths 
time of the last two years devoted to 
a field of concentration. 

In 1940 and 1941 all but eleven of 
these graduates lived east of Ohio, 
47 per cent in large cities and 45 per 
cent in towns having populations less 
than ten thousand. These figures held 
true very largely throughout the 
ten-year period. The occupational 
status of this group was that of the 
middle class. All but three were earn- 
ing salaries or were married to salaried 
or “‘small business” men. Half of the 
number were employed as follows: 
21 per cent in teaching; 9 per cent in 
business; 8 per cent in library work; 
8 per cent in social service; and 4 per 
cent in miscellaneous vocations. One- 
fifth of the 50 per cent who were 
employed were also married and 
maintaining homes. Average salaries 
of the single women in the tenth year 
after graduation ranged from $1,200 
in business to $1,750 in teaching and 
$1,943 in social work. The salaries of 
the husbands of the married graduates 
were not known. 

Ninety-six of the women were mar- 
ried, and 69 of them had families of 
one to four children. Sixty-three per 
cent of their husbands were college 
graduates and were employed in 
business and engineering (40 per 
cent), in miscellaneous vocations (25 
per cent), in other professions (21 per 
cent), in high-school teaching (12 
per cent), and farming (2 per cent). 

Further study had been undertaken 
at some time by 64 per cent of the 
women. One graduate had obtained 
the doctorate degree but was now 
married, maintaining a home and 
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raising a family although still active 
in a field of science. Eighteen per cent 
had obtained degrees beyond that of 
the baccalaureate. 


TABLE I 


PercENTAGES OF MARRIED AND SINGLE GRADUATES 
IN PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 














Married Single 
(96 Women)|(65 Women) 

(1) (2) (3) 

Parent-Teacher Association. 27 28 
American Association of Uni- 

versity Women........... 24 32 

Home Bureau.............. 19 14 

eee 9 3 
Business and Professional 

ee ee 4 5 

Phi Beta Kappa............ 3 3 

i I 2 
Specific professional asso- 

ae 25 38 











S THERE a difference in the 

numbers of married! and single 
graduates participating in different or- 
ganizations? When the organizations 
are ranked according to the percent- 
age of the groups participating, prac- 
tically the same order of participation 
appears among the married and 
single women. All but three types of 
organization, social service, sports, 
and government, claim some leisure 
time from 50 per cent or more of the 
women at some time over the ten-year 
period. Married graduates tend to 
increase their membership in social 
clubs largely through increased inter- 
ests in card clubs, several joining at 
least two card clubs. 

A slight preponderance of married 
graduates over single graduates inter- 
ested in professional organizations 


'The term married refers to women who were 
married at end of the tenth year; the records 
showed that the larger number had been married 
at least five years. 
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calls for explanation. Aside from the 
specific organizations pertaining to a 
single profession, for example, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 
organizations were called professional 
whose membership demands certain 
academic attainment or vocational 
preparation. The participation in 
professional societies is shown in Table 
I. The Parent-Teacher Association 
has claimed the interest of the largest 
number of graduates (27 per cent). 
Some of the married women had 
joined the Association when they 
were teaching. 

It is significant to note that more 
single women at some time have been 
members of the American Association 
of University Women; namely, about 
one-third, while only one-fourth of the 
married women have ever joined. 
Since only one-half of the women 
lived in the large centers where they 
could be active in the Association, the 
conclusion can be drawn that the 27 
per cent of all the women (see Table I) 
represents 50 per cent of the possible 
active memberships. In specific pro- 
fessional societies, for example, the 
state teachers’ association, one-fourth 
of the married women have been 
members of at least one organization 
devoted to a specific profession, while 
over a third (38 per cent) of the single 
women have been members of at least 
one such association. 

Do equal differences in married and 
single graduates exist in the tenth 
year as they exist during the ten 
years? The married women join 
organizations in relatively larger num- 
bers in three areas—social, cultural, 
and church—while single women 
overtop them in professional and 
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social-service areas. The same tend- 
ency for married women to join social 
and cultural organizations more than 
do single women prevails as the grad- 
uates become more mature. Appar- 
ently the same numbers of married 
women continue their interest in 
church organizations, while the single 
women show much less interest in 
church organizations (drop from 55 
per cent to 35 per cent). Either the 
more religious women marry and keep 
up the percentage of those working 
in churches, or the more probable 
reason for the drop in interest may be 
the fact that single women pursuing 
careers are apt to be employed in 
cities away from their homes and thus 
feel family and community pressures 
and traditions less strongly than the 
married women who are establish- 
ing themselves more permanently in 
communities.’ 

Single women out of college ten 
years would normally be established 
in their professions and would be 
joining professional societies in greater 
numbers than would married women. 
This is evidenced in the single 
women’s 89 per cent versus the mar- 
ried women’s 62 per cent membership 
in professional societies. As for their 
greater interest in social service (sin- 
gle women, 43 per cent versus married 
women, 34 per cent) the guess may be 
hazarded that social service takes the 
place of church organizations in the 
lives of some women or that their 
professional duties, as for example the 
duties of a teacher, make them keenly 
aware of the needs of society. The 
more sheltered married woman is less 
apt to see society’s needs. 


*This conclusion is valid only in peacetime. 
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EADERSHIP in leisure organiza- 
tions, denoted by holding office 
or belonging to a board, was studied, 
since society expects leadership from 
college graduates. The alumnae gave 
leadership most often in social-service 
organizations, while the church and 
professional organizations rank two 
and three. Twice as many married as 
single women were leaders in all 
organizations except in the profes- 
sional and general organizations where 
the single women, only half as strong 
in numbers, acted as leaders 25 
per cent more times than did the 
married women. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the total 
number being studied were after- 
college leaders. One-half of them held 
positions of leadership in one organ- 
ization, while one-half led in two to 
eight organizations. One-half held 
positions of leadership one- or two- 
year terms, and one-half held three- to 
twenty-eight-year terms of office. 
Hence, there does not seem to be a 
preponderance of women who are 
leaders in many organizations. The 
one woman who served 8 organiza- 
tions a total of 28 terms was the wife 
of the secretary of a character-building 
social agency and, like the traditional 
minister’s wife, took her place of 
leadership in many organizations while 
bringing up a son and taking into her 
home a refugee child “‘for the dura- 
tion of World War II.”’ Social-service 
organizations received leadership from 
these college women more than did the 
other types of organizations, while 
church and professional organizations 
received practically the same leader- 
ship, indicated by percentages of 
membership 36 and 34. In all but 
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the professional organizations the 
married leaders were most active. 
There does not appear a leader type, 
other than the married woman, who 
tends to be leader more than the 
single woman in all but professional 
organizations. 

No prediction of after college leisure 
activity would have been possible for 
this group of college women. From 
figures based on the students’ own 
statements of activities in their year- 
books, leaders in college activities 
were divided into four categories: low, 
0-4 activities; low average, 5-7 activ- 
ities; high average, 8-12 activities; 
and high, 13-27 activities. It appears 
that 32 per cent of the leaders and 32 
per cent of the non-leaders after college 
were not leaders in college but were 
in the low-activity group. Forty- 
eight per cent of the after-college 
leaders (20 per cent high average and 
28 per cent high) were leaders in 
college, but 51 per cent of the non- 
leaders were also highly active in 
college. Thus a slightly higher per- 
centage of non-leaders were above 
average in college activities. 


LTHOUGH no relationship is 
found between leadership activ- 

ity in college and after college for at 
least ten years, it may be worth while 
to investigate the likelihood of girls 
of varying academic standings becom- 
ing leaders or participants in various 
leisure organizations after college. 
The women were divided into four 
scholastic groups based on the mark- 
ing system then used—low average, 
70-74 per cent; high average, 75-79 
per cent; excellent, 80-84 per cent; 
superior, 85 per cent and over. For 
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the most part the chances are two to 
one that a leader was an average 
student rather than an excellent or 
superior student in college. Leader- 
ship in the church is three to one in 
favor of the average student. Partic- 
ipation, or activity in organizations, 
just as leadership, was more marked 
in the “below 80 per cent” or average 
students than in the “above 80 per 
cent” or excellent students. 

Of the “excellent” group, 44 per 
cent belonged to a college alumnae 
association and about a third (30 per 
cent) belonged to specific professional 
societies. The group showed a slight 
participation in two social-service 
organizations—the Girl Scouts and 
the Birth Control League. Their 
interest in church organizations was 
limited to the musical organizations 
of the church, where g per cent partici- 
pated. In general, the graduates in 
the “80 per cent and above” or 
superior group showed little participa- 
tion or interest in organizations of 
usual interest to women. They had 
practically no hobbies, while they par- 
ticipated in only one-half as many 
activities as their less academically 
minded sisters. The picture of the ex- 
cellent students is that of women who 
do not make noticeable contributions 
to society through organizations. 

The lower academic group, in con- 
trast, showed more Participation in 
twice as many activities. Social activ- 
ity, such as card and fraternal 
clubs, seemed uppermost—43 and 24 
per cent, respectively—but hobbies 
claimed the attention of 40 per cent. 
Book clubs, considered a_ possible 
evidence of cultural interests, claimed 
the attention of 36 per cent. The 
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largest participation of the lower aca- 
demic group in church organizations 
was in the Young Peoples’ Societies 
(26 per cent), while in thesocial-service 
field it was in the Y. W.C. A. with 20- 
per cent participation. Interest in 
their own or other people’s children 
appeared in 17—per cent membership 
in the Parent-Teacher Association, 13 
per cent in Sunday-school teaching, 
and 12 per cent in missionary societies. 
The aesthetic group of activities—1 5 
per cent were interested in music clubs, 
4 per cent in garden clubs, 3 per cent 
in art clubs—is conspicuously small. 

The interest of the citizen in her 
government and community was 
scarcely to be found. Only 4 per cent 
of the “‘below 80 per cent group” were 
members of the League of Women 
Voters, while none of the upper group 
belong, although 4 per cent of the “80 
per cent plus” and of the “below 80 
per cent” graduates did belong to 
a political club. Fortunately, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, to which 
17 per cent of the average group 
belonged, undertook community prob- 
lems in some towns and cities. On the 
whole, however, these groups of young 
college women appear to have been 
“silent”’ voters and inarticulate mem- 
bers of their political communities 
during the first ten years after college. 

The graduates who made average 
marks in college joined in greater 
numbers twice as many organizations 
as did the students who ranked high 
academically. It is the average stu- 
dent, at least in her first ten years 
after college, who is carrying her 
general culture into the community 
through her extra-professional, or 
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“outside the home”? life, and who is a 
leader in the community. 


ID hobbies take the place of 
membership in organizations? 
Apparently not, because only four of 
the 161 women reported hobbies 
only. More than one-half (55 per 
cent) listed hobbies, while 93 per cent 
listed organizations. Only three 
women reported no hobbies nor organ- 
izational interests. Half reported 
allegiance to an organization and hob- 
bies, while almost half belonged only 
to organizations. The single women 
devoted leisure time to hobbies slightly 
more than did the married women. 
Fifty-two per cent of the single 
women mentioned hobbies, and only 
43 per cent of the married women. 
A large number and wide variety of 
hobbies were reported, from books and 
book illustration to recipe collection 
to gardening. There was no large 
number reporting many hobbies. 
Slightly over a third mentioned from 
one to three hobbies apiece. Women 
working for graduate degrees to a 
slight extent were more apt than 
not to continue interest in hobbies, 
although this tendency was not strong. 
Hobbies pursued singly were most 
numerous. Fifty-nine such hobbies 
were listed, while 12 group hobbies 
were mentioned. Only three types of 
hobbies or interests deserve mention 
from the point of numbers inter- 
ested: one-fourth showing interest 
in domestic hobbies (sewing, cook- 
ing, interior decorating, gardening), 
one-eighth in music, and one-eighth 
in literature. 
[Continued on page 342) 
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High-School Girls Are Not Going 
to College Unless — 


By ROSS L. MOONEY 


The Colleges and Universities Need to State More Specifically 
the Opportunities Afforded 


COLLEGE education has al- 
A ways been considered a special 

privilege in which those who 
had the time, the money, and the 
ability could indulge if they chose to 
do so. Now, however, with govern- 
mental recognition of the need for 
training and intelligence in the pur- 
suit of the war and in postwar plan- 
ning, college attendance becomes the 
duty of all capable young persons 
who have not as yet been drafted for 
specific war service. Democracy de- 
pends upon intelligence, not force, for 
its guidance and control. Providing 
adequate numbers of intelligent, 
trained persons is the function of 
colleges in a democracy. 

Although they have not acted upon 
this belief with maximum efficiency, 
educators have long been aware of the 
social responsibility of the college in 
a democracy; the government has 
brought the issue sharply before both 
universities and the general public by 
its appeal to the colleges and its draft- 
ing of college resources for training 
inductees. But there are still wide- 
spread ignorance of, indifference to, 
and misunderstanding about educa- 
tion in wartime which the colleges 
themselves alone can eradicate. 
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One of the most serious blind spots 
has been located by a recent study 
of high-school senior girls. With 
eighteen-year-old boys subject to the 
draft, the need for trained, intelligent 
women to occupy the positions va- 
cated by men, and those for which the 
boys in uniform would under normal 
conditions be training, is stringent. 
The personnel which the colleges 
must educate for the emergency must 
largely be drawn from girls. The seri- 
ousness of the situation is that many 
of the girls are beset with doubts and 
demonstrate alarming misunderstand- 
ing both of the function of the college 
in the war world and of their own 
relationship and responsibility to the 
society of which they are a part. If 
the colleges do not act quickly and 
decisively to allay the doubts, to clar- 
ify the misunderstandings, to dispel 
the rumors with facts, and meet the 
sentimentality with logical thinking 
about the real issues, not even the 
usual numbers of girls will be attend- 
ing college next fall—not to mention 
the additional thousands who are 
needed to fill war and postwar demands. 

Analysis of the papers of 236 senior 
girls in two large city high schools and 
46 in five rural high schools in Ohio 
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indicates that many who in normal 
times would expect to attend college 
are seriously considering not going 
next fall. The girls in the study were 
asked to describe personal problems 
which they are facing as a result of 
the war. Only one girl in the total 
group mentioned that the war would 
make it easier for her to go to college 
because of increased earnings made 
possible by readily available part-time 
work. The others who mentioned 
college raised only doubts. While the 
number of cases is not large, the 
feeling that college attendance cannot 
be justified is contagious and per- 
vasive and constitutes a grave threat. 


ASIC to most of the doubts of these 
girls are economic pressures and 
a twofold misunderstanding of their 
responsibility to the social order and 
of the college’s function in preparing 
them to assume that responsibility. 
Economic difficulties present a very 
real, and in some cases insurmount- 
able, obstacle. Family incomes have 
been reduced as contributing mem- 
bers have been taken into the armed 
services. Living costs and taxes have 
gone up to catch sharply the lower- 
middle and middle-class families from 
which college students normally come. 
Salaries of professional and clerical 
families in particular have failed to 
keep pace with increased living costs. 
Daughters in these families are having 
to secure jobs or manage the house- 
hold while mothers and older sisters 
fill positions outside the home. In 
rural areas, girls are needed to help 
operate the farms. 
In the cities, girls who are finan- 
cially able to attend college are offered 
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jobs in war work with salaries as 
impressive as those assured by college 
training. Patriotism and economic 
expediency—intensified by fear of a 
postwar depression, general unem- 


ployment, and particularly unem- 
ployment for women—apparently 
converge in the defense job. In the 


girls’ opinions it is better to make 
money while they can, serve their 
country in the process, and save their 
earnings against the day when they 
expect to relinquish their jobs to 
the men. 

Colleges must recognize the fact 
that these economic arguments are 
sound in the case of many girls. Some 
girls will have to remain in the home; 
others will be forced to yield to eco- 
nomic pressure and take war jobs, and 
in doing them faithfully, they will be 
serving to the best of their ability. 
On the other hand, the numbers thus 
made unavailable for college training 
make it imperative that the colleges 
not lose any of the potential material 
from those groups who can afford to 
go to college. In addition, colleges 
must provide extensive aid to girls in 
the marginal economic groups to 
encourage and justify their attend- 
ance. The preferred method of aid, 
without doubt, is part-time jobs 
related to war work. Colleges must 
publicize the fact that more jobs are 
available to college girls than ever 
before and make it clear that class 
loads in college, unlike high school, 
may be easily adjusted to permit 
carrying outside work. The colleges 
must insist on the realistic advantages 
of serving, earning, and learning both 
for the present and for the future. 

To fight the specter of a postwar 
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depression and its attendant unem- 
ployment, the colleges must make it 
clear to prospective students that 
thorough training becomes increas- 
ingly important as the supply of 
workers exceeds the demand. The 
critical question, if one admits the 
inevitability of a depression, is when 
it will come and what effect it will 
have on women’s occupations for 
which colleges give training. The 
likelihood is that most girls will have 
the opportunity to complete several 
years of training and experience before 
the depression will be felt at the level 
of employment they are likely to 
secure if they go to college. Of all 
the occupations open to women, those 
for which colleges give instruction will 
probably be the most stable in the 
postwar period. Returning soldiers 
will not be able to step into these jobs 
immediately without a period of 
training. Furthermore, expansion in 
the social, welfare, educational, and 
professional occupations in the post- 
war world may be expected as a con- 
tinuation of a prewar trend. Such 
expansion will absorb many women 
who are equipped for the work 
required, while the girls who entered 
_ war jobs without training are likely 
to be caught unemployed as soon as 
the war is over. 

The colleges now should regard 
as their inescapable duty the pres- 
entation to high-school students of 
facts regarding the relative security 
offered by various jobs and predictions 
based on sound analysis of the prob- 
able demand for various types of 
training after the war. This is essen- 
tial to satisfy the need of the girls for 
concrete knowledge regarding the 
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positions for which they are in training 
and the value of their service in the 
war and the postwar world. This is no 
time for colleges to argue for educa- 
tion in the abstract since the girls well 
know that the only sound defense for 
their avoidance of the grimy jobs 
of the immediate war effort is prep- 
aration for more critical service. 
Proof that the service is critical must 
come out strongly to overcome the 
popular presumption that colleges 
are places of special privilege instead 
of places of solid work for important 
national service. 

In stressing the occupational ad- 
vantages of a college education, col- 
leges need, however, to beware of the 
money argument. It is true that 
many girls can now get jobs which 
pay as much as those for which they 
will be able to qualify after receiving 
a college education. What they must 
be made to see is that colleges are 
primarily places in which to mature, 
to learn more about the world, to 
deepen and enrich experience, to form 
satisfying and understanding friend- 
ships, to equip themselves to occupy 
their rightful place in society and to 
accept the maximum responsibility of 
which they are potentially capable in 
that society. In these terms must the 
income from college be expressed 
rather than in increased monetary 
reward. Actually, of course, over a 
period of time, a college education is 
likely to pay cash dividends. 


ERIOUS as are the economic prob- 
lems involved in deciding whether 
or not to attend college, more subtle 
and insidious is the unclear, short- 
range think 1g which is resulting 
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from a complete misunderstanding of 
the function of the college on the part 
of girls and of their parents. Much 
sentimentality arises from an appar- 
ently ingrained belief that college is 
chiefly important for the social life it 
offers. Those who are strongly influ- 
enced by this notion easily argue now 
that since the colleges must be 
depleted of boys, there is no smart 
reason for a girl’s attending. Impor- 
tant as social contacts are, it is 
essential for the young women of 
America today to realize that they 
must face the situation realistically. 
Normal social life—whether on cam- 
pus or in the home community—is 
impossible for the duration. War is 
not normal. It disrupts people’s lives; 
it demands adjustments. The educa- 
tional and vocational services which 
the college performs are needed more 
than ever; they must not be discarded 
because the factor of social contacts 
has been altered. 

Actually, of course, most college 
campuses still approximate the set of 
experiences and conditions they have 
always provided to the average stu- 
dent in peacetime. Compared to 
army camps, war industries, and most 
home communities, colleges are rel- 
atively normal. Many of the boys who 
have left the campus as civilians have 
been returned to college in uniform to 
take special work, with the result that 
social contacts for girls are more 
nearly normal in college than anywhere 
else in our present-day society. 


NOTHER confusedly sentimental 
reason for not attending college 

is the imagined threat of higher edu- 
cation against chances for marriage 
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and happiness in marriage. In some 
cases, a mere mistaken wish to “‘sac- 
rifice”’ impels such remarks as this 
one: “Since the outbreak of the war J 
have felt very uncertain as to whether 
or not I am being selfish in wanting to 
go ahead with a college education. 
Seeing my friends go into service 
makes me feel that I have no right to 
go ahead leading a natural life while 
they are giving up years of their lives 
and sometimes their lives.”” Why go 
to college, furthermore, if you already 
know the man you want to marry and 
if he wants to marry you just the way 
you are! College may even threaten 
your relationship to him. Boys do not 
like girls who are smarter, as the 
saying goes, and attending college 
may make the boy who cannot attend 
very uncomfortable. It seems better 
to enter war work immediately and 
get experience as nearly like that of 
the boys as possible. 

In answer to these vaguely formed 
objections, the girls must be made to 
recognize that many boys in the 
services, whether returned to the 
colleges or not, are receiving special- 
ized training equivalent to college 
work. All are getting the educational 
benefit of travel, of association with 
new people, of adjustment to new 
situations— advantages which are 
steadily contributing to their ma- 
turity. Instead of feeling apologetic 
and self-indulgent in going to college, 
girls should realize that they must 
bend all their energies toward keeping 
up with the emotional and mental 
maturity their prospective husbands 
are gaining in rigorous and concen- 
trated form. They cannot simply 
wait. Besides contributing their share 
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during the war years, they must be 
ready to take a considerable part in 
the immediate adjustment when their 
friends return from service. This 
adjustment is more likely to come 
through the richness of college expe- 
rience than through the strictures that 
often surround the girl who remains 
in her home community. 


ANY parents and girls also feel 

that readjustment to changing 
conditions resulting from the war asks 
all that can be expected, without 
adding the burden of adjustment 
to the college situation. Girls will be 
safer at home—as well as provide 
practical and psychological help to 
their parents in these troublous times. 
Such a “safe” program of action may 
really be very dangerous. Now as 
always at a certain age, girls need to 
leave the parental home and to estab- 
lish themselves as mature and respon- 
sible adults either in their own homes 
or in independent pursuits. Since it 
is now impossible for most girls to set 
up their own homes, other avenues of 
independence are particularly im- 
portant. College is one of the best, 
allowing the girls a large measure of 
independence within a system which 
offers them all-round care and guid- 
ance unavailable to isolated working 
girls in a large city. While general 
confusion and increased frustration 
caused by war conditions present 
knotty problems for many girls, they 
must be made to realize that staying in 
the home community rather than going 
to college is frequently the poorest 
solution to their problems. Action not 
evasion is required by the war effort. 
If graduating high-school girls can 
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be made to see their grave respon- 
sibility to the world they are entering 
and the mission of higher educa- 
tion in helping them meet that 
responsibility with skill, dignity, and 
wisdom, most of the reasons for 
doubting the justification for going to 
college will disappear. The colleges’ 
deep and lasting obligation to society 
is providing i in fact what they claim 
in recruiting appeals. Furthermore, 
they must make readily accessible to 
alumni, high-school teachers, parents, 
and high-school students accurate, 
adequate, and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about their programs and 
aims. Without the last-minute facts, 
students are prey to. rumor and 
exaggerated fears. Today, as I am 
writing, a rumor is circulating in 
downtown Columbus that this univer- 
sity is to be taken over completely by 
the Army and that girls will not havea 
chance to attend. This fiction, though 
completely erroneous, is plausible 
enough to be severely damaging. 
Unless the colleges are able to clar- 
ify the current misunderstanding of 
the function of education in wartime 
and to assert boldly and convincingly 
the genuine need for college-trained 
women in this and in the postwar 
world, I would estimate that colleges 
will miss about one-third of the stu- 
dents they should begin to train next 
fall. Recruiting for college is no 
longer the private business of the 
colleges to maintain their own exist- 
ence; it is a national responsibility of 
the first order. Colleges must grasp 
the full significance of the situation 
and undertake their recruiting work 
with all the vigor and freshness which 
the responsibility demands. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 








Instruction in Modern Foreign 
Languages 


By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


Quick Survey No. 7 


IS is a report of a quick 
survey to determine the status 
of instruction in modern for- 


eign languages, literatures, and cul- 
tures in American colleges and 
universities. It was made in the belief 
that the war has created new demands 
for instruction in some areas and 
probably decreased demands in other 
areas of this broad field. Inquiry 
blanks were sent to the 752 institu- 
tions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges, or the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. Each 
institution was asked to indicate for 
each language whether or not it 
offered elementary courses, courses 
for upper-class credit, courses for 
graduate credit, a major for the bac- 
calaureate degree, intensive short 
courses to develop a practical knowl- 
edge of the language, and courses in 
English on the literature and institu- 
tions of the language group. Each 
was asked also to indicate which 
types of work now given had been 
inaugurated since 1940. It was as- 
sumed that changes in this field since 
1940 have been brought about largely 


by the exigencies of the war effort. 
Replies were received from 449 in- 
stitutions. These replies represent 
conditions during the second semester 
or the winter quarter of the current 
academic year. 

Changes in undergraduate instruc- 
tion since the outbreak of the war 
have been comparatively slight in 
amount, although by no means insig- 
nificant. During the two decades 
following the first World War, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian were 
offered more widely than any other 
foreign languages. The present survey 
indicates that this is still true. Among 
the 449 institutions replying, French 
ranks first in the field of undergrad- 
uate instruction, elementary courses 
being offered in 443 institutions as 
against 416 for Spanish, 398 for 
German, and 134 for Italian. The 
situation with respect to undergrad- 
uate majors is similar; French majors 
are offered in 337 institutions, Spanish 
in 259, German in 220, and Italian 
in4. Since 1940, Spanish has advanc- 
ed from third to second place. 

The only other languages in which 
regular elementary courses are given 
by ten or more institutions are Portu- 
guese (75), Russian (51), Japanese 
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INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(22), modern Greek (15), Chinese (14), 
and Polish (10). Since 1940, the per- 
centage increases in institutions offer- 
ing these languages have been as 
follows: Japanese, 340; Portuguese, 
313; Russian, 218; Chinese, 180; mod- 
ern Greek, 50; Polish, 43. The reasons 
for the more striking of these increases 
are obvious enough. Advanced under- 
graduate courses are offered in all of 
these languages, with Portuguese and 
Russian offered in 23 and g institu- 
tions, respectively, most widespread. 
Two or three institutions offer 
undergraduate majors in each of 
them. One institution offers majors in 
the cultures of the Near East and the 
Orient, which include instruction in 
appropriate languages. It does not of- 
fer majors in the languages themselves. 
The present interest in regional majors 
probably will lead other institutions 
to develop similar offerings. 

Other languages in which under- 
graduate instruction is offered by two 
to five institutions are Arabic, Czech, 
modern Hebrew, and Swedish; those 
offered by one institution are Celtic, 
Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Hindustani, 
Icelandic, Mongolian, Punjab, Rou- 
manian, Serbo-Croatian, Syrian, 
Tibetan, and Turkish. 

The number of institutions offering 
graduate majors in the various fields 
is naturally much smaller: French, 70; 
Spanish, 63; German, 59; Italian, 15; 
Portuguese, 2; Japanese, Modern 
Greek, and Russian, 1 each. In each 
case, more institutions offer courses 
carrying graduate credit than offer 
graduate majors. Such courses are 
offered in Arabic (4 institutions), 
Polish (3), modern Hebrew (2), Czech 


and Syrian (1 each). Increases since 
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1940 are quite small. It is evident, as 
was to be expected, that less headway 
has been made in developing graduate 
than undergraduate work in languages 
and literatures outside the usual four. 


NE question on the inquiry blank 

dealt with the offering of inten- 
sive short courses to develop a practical 
(as distinguished from a literary) 
command of the language. The acute 
need for such courses brought about by 
the war led the American Council of 
Learned Societies to organize a pro- 
gram for their promotion. This 
program has been in operation since 
1941 with the support of subventions 
from the Rockefeller foundation. The 
recent increases in the development of 
such courses, especially in languages 
other than the usual four, is, no 
doubt, due in large measure to the 
efforts of the committees in charge of 
this program. These committees de- 
fine an intensive course as one which 
requires the full time of the student.! 
Since our inquiry blank did not define 
the term, it is not certain which of 
the courses reported here conform to 
such a definition. 

Our respondents report intensive 
short courses as follows: German 77, 
French 76, Spanish 66, Italian 12, 
Russian 11, Portuguese 8, Japanese 
3, Arabic and modern Greek 2 each, 
and Chinese, Mongolian, and Punjab 
1 each. Wartime pressure is indicated 
by the relatively large increase since 
1940; French, Spanish, and German 
have increased by 26, 25, and 24 
institutions respectively, Russian by 


1Graves, Mortimer, and Cowan, J. M. Report 
of the First Year’s Operation of the Intensive Language 
Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 1941-1942. pp. 3 and 4. 
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9, Portuguese by 6, Italian by 4, and 
others by smaller numbers. 

The war evidently has stimulated 
also the development of courses in 
English on the cultures and institu- 
tions of peoples represented by the 
various languages. The number of 
institutions offering such courses on 
Spanish-speaking peoples has _in- 
creased since 1940 from 73 to 94, 
German-speaking peoples from 63 to 
73, French from 94 to 103, Russian 
from 3 to 9, Chinese from 4 to 7, 
Italian from 16 to 18, Japanese from 
5 to 6, and Arabic from 1 to 2. 
Courses dealing with a few other 
cultures have been taught here and 
there, but no increases since 1940 
are reported. 


N SUMMARY, it may be said 

that as yet changes from tradi- 
tional offerings have been relatively 
few; French, Spanish, German, and 
Italian still dominate the scene. While 
the offerings in the “newer” languages 
are still comparatively few, the in- 
crease since the outbreak of the war 
is impressive. Moreover, the increase 
seems to be still going on; a number of 
institutions report that they are plan- 
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ning to introduce work in these fields, 
Instruction in these languages is still 
mainly on the elementary and prac. 


tical level, which, no doubt, needs | 


most emphasis now. But if America 
is to play its proper réle in the small, 
compact postwar world of the air- 
plane and radio, it must develop its 
due quota of citizens who understand 
regions of the earth in a way that can 


come only from advanced study of | 


their languages, literatures, and cul- 
tures. Such knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish-American, and Italian 
regions is not enough; we shall need 
people also who know Russian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Scandinavian, and 
other regions. Hence, higher educa- 
tional institutions need to develop 
programs of advanced instruction in 
the languages and literatures of these 
areas, supplemented by rich offerings 
of courses in English on regional cul- 
tures. Fortunately, the programs of 
elementary instruction which are rap- 
idly developing furnish a basis on 
which such advanced instruction can 
be built. This is one of the places at 
which changes to meet war needs lead 
most directly to programs for the 


postwar world. [Vol. XIV, No. 6 
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Do We Teach German Well? 


By KLAUS HILZHEIMER 


The Answer of a German Educated in Germany 


whole the teaching of languages 

in this country is relatively poor. 
There has never been much enthu- 
siasm for languages, and the number 
of language students is steadily de- 
creasing. Because of obvious political 
and economic reasons, interest in 
Spanish has increased recently, but 
at the expense of all other languages, 
mainly of French. Strangely enough, 
German has not yet decreased to the 
extent that was to be expected since 
the outbreak of the war. According 
to the publishers of German text- 
books, it has decreased less than Io per 
cent in the United States during 
the last year. But with the situation 
inevitably becoming more threaten- 
ing, those still interested in German 
culture and language might ask them- 
selves very sincerely: Why are so 
many students of German dissatisfied 
with the courses offered, and why do 
they consider them old-fashioned? Is 
the teaching of German in this country 
really satisfactory? What can be done 
in order to meet the danger of a 
further decrease? 

The unpleasant answer can be 
formulated in one sentence: an old- 
fashioned teacher must necessarily 
offer an old-fashioned course. What 
does that mean? It means that a 


|: IS an open secret that on the 





large number of German teachers are 
not qualified to teach German well. 
As native Americans, they may speak 
German with difficulty and have only 
a modest knowledge of German cul- 
ture. On the other hand, native Ger- 
mans can be found in the German 
departments in this country who 
entered the teaching career by mere 
chance because it was the easiest 
thing for them to do when they 
arrived in this country; but since they 
had not prepared to teach, they lack 
the necessary qualifications and knowl- 
edge. After the German inflation in 
1923 many German immigrants, 
especially persons with Doctors’ de- 
grees, were employed by German 
departments regardless of the fact 
that they had majored in sociology or 
history or economics. Some of them 
have turned out to be successful 
teachers, at least so far as basic 
German, grammar, and simple con- 
versation are concerned, but their 
knowledge of German literature has 
not always been adequate for a quite 
understandable reason. The average 
age of the heads of German depart- 
ments is between fifty and sixty. 
They probably received their educa- 
tion about thirty-five or forty years 
ago, completely or partly at German 
universities, at a time when modern 
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German literature was just beginning 
and did not have academic recogni- 
tion. The result: Writers, unknown 
to the Germans of our generation, are 
the “classics” of modern German 
literature in America, because they 
were fashionable one or two genera- 
tions ago. The real modern German 
literature of the last thirty years is 
sadly unknown to the majority of 
German teachers. Naturally, there 
are teachers who have kept up their 
knowledge of literature, who have 
tried to remain up to date, but they 
are the exceptions. One glance at 
the German textbooks will prove 
this statement. 


HO are the German “classics” 

in this country? Schiller and 
Goethe and Heine. Modern liter- 
ature includes Theodor Storm, whose 
Immensee is especially popular with 
second-year students, Gottfried Keller 
with Kleider machen Leute, and the 
much overrated Berthold Auerbach. 
Some very progressive instructors 
may even read with their students 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Hannele and 
Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger. That 
is “German literature” for most stu- 
dents who have taken three years of 
German. However, since many stu- 
dents take only two years of German, 
they are usually restricted to what 
the first-year readers offer. Most of 
the readers, even the ones published 
in 1941, contain the already men- 
tioned Jmmensee and some short 
stories by Gottfried Keller or by Wil- 
helm Raabe or by G. F. Meyer or by 
Wilhelm Rieh]—in other words, stories 
of the nineteenth century. Only a 
few of them are typical of German 
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background, and nearly all of them 
are boring to the average American 
student of today. The result is the 
firm belief that modern German lit- 
erature is dull and inferior to American 
literature. Such a typical contem- 
porary German writer of first-class 
importance as Hermann Hesse is 
unknown to teachers as well as to 
students; the anecdotes by Wilhelm 
Schaefer, the short stories of Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann, the dramas of 
Frank Wedekind, the entire literary 
work of writers like Wilhelm von 
Scholz, Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, Her- 
mann Stehr, Paul Ernst, Ernst Wie- 
cher, Ernst Penzoldt, Karl Heinrich 
Waggerl, Hugo von Hofmansthal, 
Albrecht Schaeffer, Eduard von Key- 
serling, Rudolf G. Binding, Hans 
Carossa, and many others are un- 
known to most instructors. In other 
words, the picture of German liter- 
ature, especially of the last fifty 
years, presented by German readers, 
textbooks, and school editions is 
utterly incomplete and misleading. It 
is no exaggeration to say that English 
and American literatures are better 
represented in German school editions 
than is German literature in American 
textbooks. 

If the equipment and knowledge of 
the average German teacher are poor, 
his approach must necessarily be 
poor, too. He will be inclined to base 
his teaching procedure on the faulty 
American belief that passive reading 
knowledge of a language is all that is 
necessary, because such a conception 
makes less demand on him and be- 
cause he is unable to speak German 
correctly and with ease. He will be 
dependent on a grammar which he 
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DO WE TEACH GERMAN WELL? 


uses as a skeleton for his course; the 
students will learn rules and rules, 
and even after years have passed they 
will be able to name the prepositions 
which take only the dative in German, 
but they will be unable to apply their 
knowledge properly. Their conception 
of a language will be an accumulation 
of dull grammatical rules. Students 
will be helpless in conversation and in 
translating a sentence from English 
into German, and they will lack 
any conception and appreciation of 
German background and culture. 


HAT can we, the teachers of 

German in this country, do to 
remedy the existing situation? How 
can we meet the danger of the waning 
study of German? How can we defend 
ourselves against the reproach of 
being in sympathy with the present 
régime in Germany? 

The following answers try to give 
substantial suggestions for improving 
the present status. First, let us admit 
that the teaching of German in this 
country is really poor, even granting 
that the German departments at some 
universities and colleges of high stand- 
ing may be excellent. There are, how- 
ever, several thousand colleges and high 
schools where German is being taught, 
and the average standard is low. 

A native German will usually be 
better equipped to teach German, to 
speak it, and to give the German 
“touch” and atmosphere to the stu- 
dents than a native American, even if 
he has majored in German with honor- 
points. German is not a dead language 
like Latin; it can be taught most 
successfully by a person who “‘lives 
with it.” Let us not allow the war or 
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citizenship considerations to interfere 
with the appointment of an able Ger- 
man teacher. Let us not hesitate to 
employ refugees if their academic 
record has proved their familiarity 
with German language and literature. 

Let us face the unpleasant situation 
that the percentage of Nazi sym- 
pathizers in German departments is 
unduly high. There may be only few 
real Nazis left after Pearl Harbor, 
but there are many who are luke- 
warm, who do not want to take 
sides, who do not want to have 
their conception of the old Germany 
disturbed, and who are under the 
influence of Nazi propaganda. They 
do nearly as much harm as real Nazis. 
Let us try to enlighten them. There 
should be no place for such indifferent 
persons at an American educational 
institution. 

Let us introduce humor into the 
German classes. Let us include jokes 
and anecdotes and puzzles and games; 
let us sing German songs with our 
students, even with the beginners; let 
them have fun in learning German. 
Let us get rid of the seriousness which 
makes the study of the language dull. 
Let us make use of visual aids in our 
classes. The study of a map of 
Berlin, for example, might be en- 
joyed by most students; illustrations 
of cities and famous buildings, of 
great poets, and of great inventors 
might help to give the students 
“German background.” 

Last, but not least, let us broaden 
our conception of language teaching; 
let us introduce into German courses 
something of German philosophy as 
well as German music, literature, sci- 
ence, geography, history, education, 
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government, and other aspects of 
German life. The more variety we 
give our students, the more they will 
like the course. The study of German 
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will stand the test of the near future 
only if we, the teachers, do a better 
job in teaching the language than we 


are doing right now. [Vol. XIV, No. 6] 


A Civilian Personnel Officer for 
College Cadet Corps 


By F. A. FREDENBURGH 


For Colleges Having Units of the Army Specialized Training Program 


ITHIN the next months 
thousands of young men in 
uniform will-be appearing 


for post-induction training at selected 
college campuses throughout the 
country. These men will come from 
diverse walks of life, from as varied 
social and economic backgrounds as 
the hinterlands of Tennessee, the 
mountains of Maine, the great plains 
of Oklahoma, the congested centers of 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, and the rural communities of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. These 
men will be selected for their ability 
to do college work in science and 
technology. Their one common char- 
acteristic will be scholastic aptitude. 
In fact, colleges and universities are 
being drafted for training members of 
the armed forces to give equal oppor- 
tunity to men of demonstrated ability 
regardless of their backgrounds. 
Even though these men have been 
selected on the basis of scholastic 
aptitude, within the limits set they 
will nevertheless present consider- 


able range of ability—as does any 
college group. Furthermore, each 
member of the corps will be an 
individual with his own peculiar prob- 
lems, needs, and personality traits 
for which objective measurement has 
not yet been perfected. 

Considerable evidence now exists 
among colleges and universities gen- 
erally for the assumption that a stu- 
dent’s first few weeks or months in an 
institution, whether as a Freshman or 
as a transfer from another college, 
usually determine his subsequent pat- 
tern of social and scholastic adjust- 
ment. If this assumption is true, and 
significant student personnel studies 
lend substantial support to the posi- 
tion, it is reasonable to make the 
further supposition that the accel- 
erated nature of the armed forces 
curriculums for college cadet corps 
may well produce, in record time and 
acute stages, problems of maladjust- 
ment of manifold significance to the 
war effort. The armed forces are 
utilizing the facilities of colleges and 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OFFICER 


universities because the need for 
technicians is great and their training 
is a war necessity. Every man’s suc- 
cessful completion of the course of 
training is, accordingly, of impor- 
tance to the war effort. Yet college- 
student mortality is high—as many 
as 34 out of every 100 students drop 
out of colleges during the first year.’ 
Even allowing for the influence of 
better selective techniques in the 
college utilization program, we cannot 
hope to eliminate but only to arrest 
this mortality. 

Etiologic factors of maladjustment 
among soldier students may well 
center in: 


1. The absence of curriculums suited to 
student capacity and adapted to stu- 
dent personality. 

2.The failure to establish adequate 
work habits. 

3. The failure to establish healthy atti- 
tudes on the part of soldier students 
toward college training, the institution 
attended, the courses of study, and 
toward the faculty, civilian students, 
and each other; on the part of the 
faculty toward the cadet corps; and 
on the part of civilian students toward 
members of the cadet corps. 

4.Lack of satisfaction in academic 
achievement on the part of the mem- 
bers of the corps, and failure to develop 
a sense of security and “ belongingness”’ 
within the corps and in relation to the 
college as a whole. 

It will be easy to see that all of these 
factors have a profound influence 
upon students’ success in their studies 
irrespective of their military or civilian 
status. However, the specialized status 


McNeely, John M. College Student Mortality. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1938. p. 21. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1937, No. 11). 
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of members of the cadet corps and the 
prestige and promotional values in- 
herent in the successful completion of 
their studies make provision for the 
adjustment of needy soldier students 
a highly important training respon- 
sibility of the institution accepting a 
cadet corps on its campus—indeed, a 
responsibility which it may not 
conscientiously ignore. 


HE presence of compelling stu- 

dent personnel problems presents 
an extraordinary challenge to as well 
as an unusual opportunity for educa- 
tion to undertake an important war 
job which, if effectively handled 
and appropriately implemented, can 
do much to establish and justify 
more adequate provision for student 
personnel services in normal times. 

A qualified member of the faculty 
should be named liaison personnel 
officer to the cadet corps. The position 
should be a full-time assignment 
carrying adequate responsibility for 
the academic and personnel adjust- 
ment of the corps within the institu- 
tion. The person selected should 
preferably be someone already on the 
personnel staff or connected with the 
department of psychology. Certainly 
he must be an energetic and person- 
able man with psychological training 
and experience. 

As a part of the cost of instruction, 
a place in the budget might well be 
made for expenses involved in meeting 
the personnel problems of the corps. 
This expenditure may be justified 
if the institution believes that the 
education and development of the 
individual is the prime function of 
a college. 
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The duties and responsibilities of 
the liaison personnel officer? should 
include as a minimum assignment: 


1. Maintaining liaison relations with the 
faculty teaching the cadet corps and 
with the military officers responsible for 
the housing, feeding, and discipline of 
the corps. 

2. Maintaining liaison relations with the 
director of admissions of the institution 
in evaluation of educational experience 
and in the adjustment of individual 
difficulties. 

3. Maintaining liaison relations with the 
academic dean and/or the college 
administrator of the program (depend- 
ing on the setup in a given institution) 
in the adjustment of the program of 
instruction to student capacity. 

4. Obtaining from the selection boards of 
Specialized Training and Reassignment 
(STAR) the results of tests and inter- 
views collected in selecting cadet can- 
didates; interpreting and applying this 
information to problems related to 
assigning the cadets to appropriate 
sections. 

5. Holding at least co-ordinate admin- 
istrative responsibility on a board of 
student personnel composed of faculty, 
administrative, and personnel repre- 
sentatives of the institution having 
direct contact with the cadet corps, the 
purpose of which will be to determine 
the ultimate placement and subsequent 
2The word officer is justified by its customary 

use to designate administrative positions in the 

federal services, in certain universities, and in some 
business and industrial organizations. The prestige 


the title carries would facilitate administrative 
relations with faculty and officers of the armed forces. 
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adjustment of soldier students to 
curriculums and courses. 

6. Counseling periodically individual mem- 
bers of the cadet corps, the pur- 
pose of which will be to avoid, and 
remedy where otherwise unavoidable, 
problems of academic and personal 
maladjustment. 

7. Maintaining through adequate clerical 
assistance suitable personnel records 
for each soldier student. This record, 
preferably a manila folder, should 
include the transcript of credit and the 
institutional evaluation, the official 
record of the armed forces, and other 
pertinent admissions data; the official 
academic progress report and credits 
earned; a protocol of counseling services 
rendered; and such other personal data 
as may be appropriate; these might 
include teachers’ ratings of personality 
and adjustment to the classroom, 
student autobiographies, admissions 
questionnaires, and similar materials 
which may prove useful in counseling. 
The early establishing of adequate 

student personnel services for soldier 

students is a war necessity. The pres- 
ent practice of the War Department 
in maintaining numerous personnel 
services at induction, training, and 
replacement centers clearly indicates 
both a recognition of the need for 
these services and the desirability of 
employing trained personnel. Colleges 
and universities participating in the 
war-training program cannot wisely 
ignore problems already recognized 
by the armed services of our country. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 
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Arithmetic Deficiencies’ 


For several years part-time and 
full-time students at Boston Univer- 
sity have been given tests in the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of whole numbers. The 
scores on these tests were tabulated.? 

Typical results from the report are 
shown in Table I for 47 summer- 
school students enrolled in a course 
in methods of teaching. In this table 
the scores on the addition test are sum- 
marized showing records for correct- 
ness and time. Twenty-one of the 
group gave correct answers on the 
addition test, but the time taken to do 
this varied from 3 minutes to 6 min- 
utes 30 seconds. Since this test simply 
required the addition of whole num- 
bers, the lengthened time indicates 
the use of supplementary activities 
such as counting, and thus the time 
required indicates lack of proficiency 
in simple addition. The mean score 
was 95.6; the mean time required, 
4.9 minutes. 

The percentage scores in terms of 
number correct were as follows: 


Percentage 
Score of Group 
| ee eee ee ee 45 
Ee ce tx ag eth sca 22 
eke hh ols aaa 19 
ee ee es eee 8 
UL athodll FE ae Bren p en em 6 


‘Reported by Guy M. Wilson, Professor of 
ducation, Boston University, and Myra B. Kite, 
graduate student. 

*Kite, Myra B. “Corrective Load in the Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic for University Students.” 
1940. A Master’s thesis on file in the library of 
Boston University. 
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The results are similar in other 
fundamental processes, although these 
summer-session students, most of 
whom were teachers, did better than 
the average of university students. 
Table II is a summary table cover- 
ing four tests, two in addition and one 
each in subtraction and multiplication, 
given to groups of university stu- 
dents. The addition process test was 
TABLE I 


Time AND CorrectNess Records OF 47 SUMMER- 
ScHOoL STUDENTS ON A TEST OF KNOWLEDGE 
OF SIMPLE ADDITION OF WHOLE NuMBERS 








Number Correct 





Time in Minutes 




















100 96 92 88 84 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) | (5) | (6) 
. Sr Soe i Ree ae 
gmin. osec....... ere, ee eee 
9 Ges 20 OE... -<. .. I I ee pee Fe 
4 min. OSeC........ 7 © tists Sete 
4 Min. 30 sec........ 3 ae ee I I 
Sm. OM....... 5 i ia ea ee 
§ Min. 30 sec....... | 3 . t<0:% I I 
6 min. o sec La e Bis “a 
Se ees eee Cree Oi Aa 
i a ee ee eee ke Ae, ERPS 
Se MINER: 66 is sd AS “i ree ee! 
B.S i190: atin o Bathe mien ch pda oie I 
Total number.......} 21 | 10 9 4 3 
Percentage of group.| 45 | 22 | 19 ¥ 6 




















taken by 526 university students. 
Of these 37 per cent made no mis- 
takes; that is, made a score of 100, 
while 63 per cent made one or more 
errors. Time is not given in this 
table. While the table shows, under 
totals and averages, that 34 per cent 
of the tests were done perfectly, this 
figure should be discounted because 
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no record of the time taken to do the 
tests is given. 

It is a sad comment on the lower 
schools that two-thirds (66 per cent) 
of the university students, the flower 
of the lower schools, should fail on 
simple tests in addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication of whole numbers. 
These are the three most used 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF INDICATED Groups OF UNIVERSITY 
Srupents THat Mape Perrect Scores on 
THE WILson Process TESTS IN THE 














FUNDAMENTALS 
Number | Percentage 
re) of 
Students Group 
Addition process........... 526 37 
Upper decade facts in addi- 
tion, to 39+9............ 312 19 
Subtraction process......... 241 44 
Multiplication process....... 218 38 
I 6 or aiss ash ae ernh-o's os 4 Se Bok cce ses 
| ERED rere Fare ears 34 











processes. These are to arithmetic 
and business what mastery of the 
keyboard is to typewriting and a 
secretarial job. 

This great need of help in arith- 
metic at the university level has one 
redeeming feature—it can be rem- 
edied by the expenditure of some 
time in corrective work. University 
students are capable and respond 
quickly, but left to themselves they 
avoid phases of university work 
that involve any kind of figuring. 
There is a need for remedial arith- 
metic at the university level. But 
that is another story. The purpose 
of this article is to furnish data 
on the extent of the deficiencies of 
university students in the simplest 
processes of arithmetic. 
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A College Formulates Its 
Objectives’ 


In the fall of 1939 the faculty of the 
Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion—a combined teachers’ college 
and lower-division junior college— 
decided to make a study of the various 
duties and functions that this insti- 
tution should perform for the youth 
of this area. 

The Eastern Oregon College is one 
of the five separate units in the 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. Its function, as defined by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, includes three definite responsi- 
bilities. It offers three- and four-year 
teacher-education courses for pro- 
spective elementary- and junior- 
high school teachers, a two-year 
lower-division or junior-college course 
for students who plan to transfer as 
juniors to four-year institutions, and 
a two-year terminal program for 
students interested in secretarial and 
business education. The fact that this 
institution is quite far removed from 
any other state institution of similar 
rank in Oregon and the fact that it is 
located in a sparsely settled area are 
factors that needed to be kept in 
mind in determining the responsibil- 
ities of this college to the people of 
this area. 

After working on the institutional 
objectives for about two years, the 
committee appointed for the purpose 
presented certain tentative conclu- 
sions to each member of the faculty 
for study two weeks prior to the 
regularly scheduled faculty meeting. 


’Reported by Roy Skeen, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Eastern Oregon College of Education. 
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During the faculty meeting each 
objective was discussed. Changes 
were made in several of the tentative 
statements, and, in a few cases, spe- 
cific statements were assigned to 
committee members for further study. 

During a committee meeting fol- 
lowing the faculty session definite 
effort was made to word each state- 
ment so that it would express the 
thinking of the majority of the fac- 
ulty. The institutional objectives as 
finally amended and adopted by the 
faculty are as follows: 


This college aims to foster an atmos- 
phere that will help to continue the 
development of the following desires, 
attitudes, appreciations, understand- 
ings, knowledges, skills, and abilities in 
the individual students of this institu- 
tion. Each department, extra-curric- 
ular activity, and phase of college living 
should contribute in varying amounts 
toward the attainment of these major 
institutional objectives. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION— 


1.To foster and develop a growing desire for 
learning that will carry forward into adult life 
and cause each individual to seek out actively 
the many avenues in our society for self- 
education and professional advancement. 

2. To foster and develop a desire to do one’s 
work well and to appreciate the value of 
good workmanship in the many aspects 
of living. 

3.To foster and develop the abilities and 
attitudes that are essential in fluent 
self-expression, both in oral and written form. 

4.To foster and develop a growing under- 
standing and an appreciation of the arts, 
music, literature, and the desire and ability 
to express one’s self in these areas of learning. 

5. To foster and develop the understandings 
and attitudes that are essential in main- 
taining good physical and mental health, 
and the realization of the relationship of 
health to human betterment. 
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6. To foster and develop freedom from per- 
sistent, non-adjustive attitudes of worry, 
fear, shame, uncontrolled temper, and 
feelings of inferiority. 

. To foster and develop the ability to use math- 
ematics and scientific knowledge in practical 
life situations without being unaware of 
emotional, spiritual, and aesthetic values. 

8. To foster and develop a deepening appre- 

ciation of nature and a feeling of enjoyment 
that comes from close contact with its 
day-by-day beauties, and an understanding 
of the interdependence of all forms of life. 

g. To foster and develop an understanding of 

the necessity for working out an individual 
philosophy of life, with due consideration to 
the important part played by religion, 
looking toward the formation of a strong 
and wholesome character. 


~J 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP— 


1.To foster and develop the abilities and 
attitudes that make it possible to enjoy a 
sincere, rich, and varied social life, including 
the ability to work and play harmoniously 
with others. 

2. To foster and develop an appreciation of, 
and a desire for high standards of conduct 
in all human relationships, including a 
wholesome attitude toward persons of the 
opposite sex, and the ability to conform 
reasonably to social standards and to give 
responsible and wholesome direction to 
one’s own life. 

3- To foster and develop an attitude of respect 
for personality based upon an inclination to 
believe in the integrity of human individ- 
uality and a desire to put human relation- 
ships above material things. 

4. To foster and develop tolerance or a willing- 
ness to give intelligent consideration to the 
opinions, beliefs, and ways of thinking and 
living of persons of different occupations, 
race, political parties, religions, and socio- 
economic levels in society. 

5. To foster and develop an understanding of, 
and an appreciation for, family life and its 
place in society. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY— 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY— 
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Il, EXTRA-INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
This educational institution aims to serve 
not only the students who are in attend- 
ance, but, in so far as feasible, the entire 
area of Eastern Oregon through such 
channels as: educational conferences, vis- 
itations, forums, extension courses, adult 
education, speakers for special occasions, 
and student groups whose functions are 
to entertain and inform. 


A Test-Scoring Service to the 
Faculty’ 


How much time do college instruc- 
tors spend in the routine scoring of 
test papers, time which could be spent 
in the more profitable business of 
keeping abreast of their subjects and 
enriching their courses? A partial 
answer to this question was received 
recently from a questionnaire circu- 
lated among the 250 faculty members 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
The answers from these question- 
naires indicated that the average 
teacher spends at least 5 per cent of 
his time marking papers. A few spent 
up to 40 per cent of their total teach- 
ing time in this manner. Out of this 
study grew the test-scoring service. 

In 1940 the College rented an 
electric test-scoring machine chiefly 
for the purpose of handling the ex- 
tensive freshman testing program. 
The test-scoring machine is essentially 
a device which counts the number of 
correct marks on a special answer 
sheet. This arrangement makes it 
possible to use test booklets for other 
classes, sections, or future courses in 
the subject. All answers are made on 


‘Reported by John G. Watkins, Principal Per- 
sonnel Technician, Personnel Department, State 
of Alabama, and Professor of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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special answer sheets. Each instructor 
is given a complete set of directions 
for administering tests to be electri- 
cally scored, including successful rou- 
tine methods of passing out and 
collecting test booklets, answer sheets, 
and pencils. 

After the test has been adminis- 
tered, the answer sheets are sent to 
the machine operator. The scored 
papers are usually returned to the 
instructor within twenty-four hours, 
If the teacher so requests, he will be 
furnished with an item count and also 
an item analysis. The item count is a 
graphic record of the number of 
correct responses to each question in 
the test. It shows those points on 
which the class was least well informed 
and also serves as an indicator of 
the difficulty of the respective ques- 
tions. The item analysis is secured by 
the Flanagan method and is based 
upon the ability of an item to differ- 
entiate between the upper and lower 
27—per cent groups in the class. While 
a biserial correlation can be read off 
the Flanagan charts, it has been found 
more practical to report letter marks 
for each item as follows: 


Letter Biserial Descriptive 
Grades , Explanation 
Sa ee ee Above .60 Excellent 
| 6 os aa a -40 tO .59 Good 

ree Cor ee +20 tO .39 Fair 
a Sere ee .00 tO .I9 Poor 
ee a eer Negative r Bad 


Instructors who are interested in the 
mathematical processes back of the 
item analysis receive a technical inter- 
pretation of the methods used. Most 
teachers, unfamiliar with the tech- 
niques of tests and measurements, 
however, are satisfied with the 
letter marks for each item. This 
procedure is in line with their ordinary 
conception of marking. 
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Any true-false, multiple-choice, or 
matching item can be conveniently 
machine-scored. Even a completion 
item measuring recall and not merely 
recognition learning can be set up for 
machine-scoring by use of a letter 
code. Most instructors after a short 
perusal of good objective-test items 
are convinced that ability to reason, 
analyze, and draw conclusions can be 
objectively measured by machine- 
scorable items if carefully constructed. 
Samples of good objective-test items 
and objective tests in all fields are 
filed in the Educational Psychology 
office of the College. Technical assist- 
ance is given to instructors wishing 
to adapt their tests to the objective 
type, or if already objective, to a 
convenient machine-scorable form. 

Of course, the largest single cost is 
the renta! of the machine. This in- 
strument is available only from the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration and at the present rents for 
$450 a year, or $600 a year with the 
item-counting equipment. This figure 
seems like a substantial amount to 
pay for rent until the values and sav- 
ings are lined up beside it. If the 
original questionnaire indicating that 
about 5 per cent of instructional time 
was spent in routine paper marking is 
valid, then in a school the size of 
Auburn with 250 faculty members, 
the equivalent full time of twelve 
faculty members is spent in this 
activity involving an actual cost of 
$25,000 to $35,000 a year. If the 


marking is taken from the instructors’ 
time, the college will have purchased 
this amount of additional teacher- 
time at the few hundreds of dollars of 
machine rental and operator-cost in- 
volved. 


This statement, of course, 
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assumes that the faculty members will 
use the time thus saved for profes- 
sional service. Increased student loads 
can frequently be handled by instruc- 
tors without trouble if they do not 
have to score the papers. 

Another substantial saving has been 
made in the freshman testing pro- 
gram. Although about one thousand 
Freshmen are usually tested in Sep- 
tember, only 350 copies of each test 
are necessary since by the use of 
electric-scoring answer sheets and the 
rotation of tests all students are given 
all tests. Of course, the results are 
available in a matter of days instead 
of weeks as would be necessary if 
hand-scoring were done. This econ- 
omy of time makes it possible to 
section before registration. 

Finally, the cost of the machine 
operator should be taken into account. 
The salary of a machine operator is 
usually comparable to that of a 
skilled stenographer or office assistant, 
considerably less than that of a 
full-time member of the faculty. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that this 
operator will need to spend full time 
on the machine. A skilled operator 
can score some 600 tests in an hour. 
Advanced student assistants are also 
quite capable of handling the machine 
after adequate training. 


Students’ Attitudes toward 
Reading and Speaking’ 


In the hope of obtaining insight 
into the attitudes of students toward 
reading and speaking, I have been 
asking those who enter Fundamentals 
of Speech to write two papers. One is 


5Reported by Ernest H. Henrikson, Professor of 
Speech, Iowa State Teachers College. 
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entitled “‘I (liked or did not like) oral 
reading and speaking in grade school.” 
The other is a similar discussion of 
speech experiences in the high school. 
No specific instructions are given 
about what should be included, since 
the papers are to picture as accu- 
rately as possible the student’s own 
opinions. Each student is asked to 
indicate why he felt as he did. 

Some of the data from these papers 
are presented here. The report is 
based on the opinions of 140 students. 
The following percentages had the 
designated attitudes toward reading 
and speaking in the lower schools: 


SPEAKING READING 
Elementary High Elementary High 
Liked....... 56 56 69 64 
Disliked.... 35 39 24 19 
No answer. . 9 5 7 17 


The reasons for disliking reading or 
speaking were given by the indicated 
numbers of students: 


Relating to the teacher................ 43 
Was critical, 28; motivated poorly, 6 
stressed grammar, 6; punished for fail’ 
ures, 2; made reading a punishment, 1 
RGIAGNE 00 CLASSES... 6.0 6. cccsccscccces 66 
Had too few opportunities for oral 
work, 24; moved from small to large 
class (or school), 17; was critical, 14; 
was formal, 5; situation was artificial, 
2; was only one in class, 2; was Fresh- 
man with upperclassmen, 2 
Rigpating OP misteiidl....... 2.00. .2005.. 26 
Uninteresting, 13; poor libraries, 7; 
assigned topics, 5; required book 
reports, 1 - 
SS SIEGE Ee OTT Tr 70 
Lacked confidence because of previous 
failures, clothes, nationality, rural 
background, etc., 32; was afraid, 19; 
was conscious of physical handicaps, 
16; had no time, 2; was influenced 
by upperclassmen, 1 


One hundred ten answered the 
question regarding their attitudes 
toward speaking and reading in ele- 
mentary and later in high school. Of 
these, 81 per cent reported no change 
in attitude toward reading, 9 changed 
from dislike to like, and 10 from like 
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to dislike. Corresponding percentages 
for speaking were 69, 14, and 17. 

The following reasons for liking 
reading or speaking were given by the 
number of persons shown: 


Relating to teacher.................... 63 
Good teacher (kind, sympathetic, un- 
critical), 60; teacher who rewarded 
best reader, 3 

PRGROEINS OO GEREOEB. «oo ccc escccccccess 117 
Frequent opportunity for oral par- 
ticipation, 82; small classes, 20; in- 
formal classes, 15 


Relating to material................... 5 
Good libraries, 4; required book 
reports, I 

EEE a 70 


Succeeded in extra-curricular activ- 
ities (plays, 26; declamation, 10; de- 
bate, 3; organizations, 6; miscellane- 
ous, 8), 53; speech gave chance to 
“show off,” 8; memorized easily, 5; 
was unaware of speech faults, 4 
PDS 5 d50 660d dae cecvoree 32 


The study indicates that most 
students keep the same attitude 
toward speaking and oral reading in 
high school that they had in ele- 
mentary school; consequently the 
elementary-school teacher should be- 
gin early to create in the pupils a 
liking and an ability for oral expres- 
sion. The high-school teacher, on the 
other hand, must realize that his task 
involves the changing of already set 
attitudes when these are undesirable. 
To build a favorable attitude toward 
oral reading and speaking, whether in 
elementary school, high school, or col- 
lege, the student should be given 
frequent opportunities to participate 
in such activities under the guidance 
of a teacher who can guide him 
in a kindly and sympathetic way 
through a number of experiences 


that give him confidence in himself 


and in his own self-expression. This 
should take place in an informal sit- 
uation devoid of the tensions growing 
out of a too critical attitude held by 
the teacher or by members of the class. 
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A Consumers’ Week in 
Chicago Colleges‘ 


The colleges of the Chicago area 
officially became acquainted with the 
wartime consumer program of the 
Office of Price Administration through 
a meeting of college representatives 
sponsored by the Youth Division of 
the Regional Office of Civilian Defense. 
These persons, with the Office of 
Civilian Defense acting as a co-ordi- 
nation agency, invited the various 
government bureaus that anticipated 
working with the schools in this area to 
present their plans before the meeting. 

Consumers’ week itself was most 
eventful, not only for the colleges but 
especially for the members of the 
regional office staff who could see the 
panoramic view of the whole situation. 
Unusual ideas came from the schools. 
The various colleges pooled their 
efforts to achieve a single effort—the 
realization of the importance of 
the individual consumer in a wartime 
economy. The following are typical 
activities carried on during the week. 
1. Faculties were informed of the pur- 

poses of “consumers’ week” and con- 

ferences were held to consider ways in 
which each instructor might best co- 

operate with the week’s activities. A 

number of instructors used the subject 

of “‘consumers’ week” for study and 
assignment during the week. 

2. Editorials and feature articles were 
carried in campus papers informing stu- 
dents of the plan for the week and 
purposes to be achieved. Consumer 
columns were planned as continuing 
features in several college papers. A 
special edition of one was issued. 

3. Economic departments undertook spe- 


‘Reported by Mary Margaret Mitchell, 
Information Department, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Chicago. 
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cial studies of tax proposals, inflation, 
and price control. The students in one 
consumer-economics class prepared I0- 
minute talks which were delivered to 
the English class. These talks were 
followed by discussions. Panel discus- 
sions were presented by economics 
students stressing price control and the 
dangers of inflation. A labor-problems 
class held a joint open session with a 
speech-discussion class on the subject 
of “Wage and Price Rises.” 


. Lunches chosen by students in cafe- 


terias were checked on the basis of 
selection and money expenditure. In 
one school the survey was tabulated 
and analyzed by the chemistry and 
economics classes. A lecture on nutri- 
tion followed this experiment, and at the 
end of the week a recheck was made. A 
conservation luncheon was served in 
another school tearoom, showing how 
nutritious meals can be prepared using 
“rationed” foods and substitutes. 


. Sociology departments were asked to 


co-operate by calling students’ atten- 
tion to the family as a consumer unit 
upon which rests the responsibility for 
conservation and elimination of waste. 
A West Chicago suburban community 
joined with one college to discuss the 
topic ““The Consumer Meets Business 
Gearing for War.”’ The discussion was 
led by nine of the students’ fathers rep- 
resenting lumber, candy, rubber, meat- 
packing, mail-order, hotel, and railroad 
interests. 


. A reclamation fashion show was held, 


in which remade and restyled garments 
made by students were modeled. A 
symposium presented by upper-class 
home-economics majors in another 
school considered the subject “We, 
the Consumers.” Parents and friends 
were invited to attend. 


. An international-relations club spon- 


sored a 1$-minute broadcast on con- 
sumer spending from the standpoint of 
loyalty and support of the war effort. 








-The- Reporter: 





A new course for the training of 
instructors in Diesel engineering, said 
to be the only one in the country, 
started at Cornell University on 
April 5. The initial class comprises 25 
officers, all with previous experience 
in Diesel engineering. The new pro- 
gram, which is designed to meet a 
shortage of teachers in this field, 
includes instruction by staff members 
of other colleges. The students will 
receive one month of specific instruc- 
tion in connection with the Diesel 
school at Cornell, followed by one or 
two months of actual teaching in a 
classroom, or until they are reassigned 
to other Diesel engineering schools. 


Pans are under way for a summer- 
session workshop for elementary 
teachers of Spanish-speaking students. 
It is to be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education, New Mexico 
Highlands University and sponsored 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in Washington, D. C. The purpose 
will be to develop advanced methods 
in teaching Spanish-speaking pupils 
in the elementary schools of New 
Mexico. The plans under discussion 
provide scholarships for elementary- 
school teachers of the state. 


The Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, held the fourteenth annual 
Stuart McGuire Lectures and post- 
graduate clinics on February 25 and 
26. The two lectures were “The 


Treatment of War Injuries” and 
“Amputations in War Time.” On 
March 24 to 26 was held a symposium 
on nutrition, in which specialists rep- 
resenting the fields of medicine, sur- 
gery, and home economics, together 
with a representative of the Office of 
Price Administration, participated. 


The Association of American Col- 
leges, through its Commission on 
Wartime Placement of College Facul- 
ties, has established a national organ- 
ization to find war-related work for 
faculty members whose services as 
teachers may not be needed during 
the emergency. Thirteen regional 
centers, each located at a college or 
university, have been established. 
The organization will compile a reg- 
ister of positions suitable for faculty 
members and act as a contact agency 
between the registrants and the poten- 
tial employees. Any college or uni- 
versity in the country may use the 
facilities of the organization. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
John F. Sly, Commission on Wartime 
Placement of College Faculties, 19 
West 44th Street, New York. 


Tue Summer Institute for Social 
Progress will be held June 17 to 27 on 
the campus of Briarcliff Junior College 
instead of at Wellesley College as 
originally announced. The change of 
location has been made in response to 
the Government’s request to save 
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vacation travel. The theme of the 
conference is “Issues Today Deter- 
mining Democracy Tomorrow.” Fo- 
rums and round tables will be led by 
statesmen, writers, and teachers of 
economics and politics from leading 
universities. The conference is open 
to both men and women. Programs 
may be obtained from Dorothy P. Hill, 
22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New York. 


Twenty fellowships, open to qualify- 
ing undergraduate women, are being 
offered at the University of New 
Hampshire by the Pratt and Whitney 
division of the United Aircraft Cor- 
poration of East Hartford, Con- 
necticut. These fellowships, each 
paying all educational expenses plus a 
small allowance to cover incidental 
expenses, are open to women from any 
college who can meet the academic 
requirements. 


Aw portant announcement by 
Paul H. Buck, dean of the faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, reveals that the 
Corporation has approved plans to 
place Harvard College on an academic 
calendar of three approximately equal 
terms of fifteen weeks each for the 
year 1943-44. The first of these 
terms will begin on approximately 
July 1—exact date to be adjusted to 
conform to Army and Navy training 
plans. The usual fall term will be 
replaced by a winter term beginning 
about November 1, and the spring 
term will begin about March 1. 
There will be brief periods of vacation 
between terms. The regular Summer 
School, which has been operated for 
more than seventy years, will be sus- 
pended; however, for teachers and 
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others interested in summer training 
a six-weeks summer course will be 
held under the auspices of the Grad- 
uate School of Education. 


The College of Engineering of Ohio 
State University has announced a 
new four-year curriculum leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Aeronautical 
Engineering. Subjects in the first 
year will be the same as in other 
engineering curriculums, while second- 
year subjects will be somewhat like 
those for mechanical engineering. In 
the third and fourth years emphasis 
will be placed on courses in mechanics, 
aerodynamics, and stress analysis with 
a view to training in airplane and 
propeller design. In the fourth year 
options and electives permit some 
specialization in aeronautical engine 
design. The first hangar on the Uni- 
versity’s new airport is nearing com- 
pletion, and work on an adjoining 
shop building is also under way. 


Tue College of the City of New 
York this term has admitted women 
students on the same basis as men 
to the day sessions of the Col- 
lege’s three professional schools— 
Technology, Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration, and Education. This 
new measure, which went into effect 
in February, was adopted largely to 
make it possible for women to attend 
the College during the day under the 
same entrance conditions as those in 
the evening. At present women may 
matriculate in the three professional 
schools in the evening on the same 
basis as the men, and there is no 
reason for any distinction in admis- 
sion requirements between the day and 
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evening sessions. President Wright 


states that 


the opening of our Downtown Center to 
women on the same basis as men is in 
large part motivated by the demands of 
business industry and teaching for trained 
women to take over the jobs vacated by 
men going into war service. 


Tue new Navy College Training 
Program, designed to produce officers 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard through the training of 
students and recent graduates of high 
school, enlisted men, and college 
students, will be inaugurated about 
July 1, at St. Louis University, with 
the enrollment of students to be 
selected by records on tests which were 
given on or about April 2. The new 
program, designated as the Navy V-12 
program, will also absorb most of the 
college students now enlisted in the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves, 
together with those in the Army 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, with Navy 
preference. All men accepted for 
the V-12 program will go on active 
duty in uniform under military disci- 
pline. The number of terms allowed 
to be taken will depend on the 
speciality chosen by the student. 
Each term will be 16 weeks long. 
Medical and dental specialists will be 
given I2 terms; engineering specialists, 
8terms; engineering for general duty, 6 
terms; deck and marine-line officers, 
4 terms; aviators, 2 terms. Students 
may add elective courses to their 
curriculum provided the extra work 
does not interfere with their assigned 
courses. The Navy’s standard of 
discipline will be maintained, although 
military activities will be kept at 
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a minimum and _= subordinated to 


academic training. 


Fou programs for teachers will be 
provided by the University of Chicago 
during the summer quarter. Special 
opportunities for re-training secondary 
teachers in sciences and mathematics 
will be provided. Workshop activities 
also will be emphasized, and a series of 
conferences, larger in number than in 
any past year, will be held in special 
fields. Because of the heavy demands 
imposed on teachers by accelerated 
programs and community war services, 
the summer schedule has been made 
more flexible. Certifiable units of 
instruction will be offered in periods 
as short as three weeks. Each of the 
two six-weeks terms of the quarter, 
opening June 21, will be divided into 
two periods of three weeks. To 
enable younger students to complete 
as much as possible of their basic 
liberal education before reaching 
induction age, the University will 
allow classes to enter the College in 
June. Special provision has also been 
made to accelerate the programs of 
students in the scien¢es, who are 
allowed, under a recent directive of the 
War Manpower Commission, until 
July 1, 1945, to complete certain 
courses of study. 

The general workshop program of 
the department of education has been 
organized to integrate all the work- 
shop sections this year. The five 
sections of the general workshop are: 
elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, human development and 
education, rural education, and junior- 
college terminal education. In addi- 
tion, there will be a workshop in 
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general education, primarily for col- 
lege teachers and administrators. 
Workshops also will be sponsored by 
other departments including arts and 
crafts, techniques in art education, 
community nutrition, school libraries, 
and college and university libraries. 


Tue University of Wisconsin is the 

recent recipient of five gifts and 

grants totaling $10,000. Largest of 
the gifts was $3,200 from the National 

Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, 

and the National Research Council, 

for the renewal of an industrial fellow- 
ship in biochemistry for the year ended 

August 31, 1943, under the supervision 

of C. A. Elvehjem, professor of bio- 

chemistry. Other gifts and grants are 
as follows: 

From the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, $1,100 for the establishment 
of an industrial fellowship in agri- 
cultural economics from November 1, 
1942, to June 30, 1943, under the 
supervision of M. A. Schaars. 

From the Council on Funds and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, $1,000 for the establishment 
of an industrial fellowship in _bio- 
chemistry for twelve months, under 
the supervision of Mr. Elvehjem. 

From the Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., 
Kansas City, Missouri, $1,800 for the 
continuation of an industrial fellowship 
in biochemistry for a year, under the 
supervision of E. B. Hart and C. A. 
Elvehjem. 

From the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
New York City, $2,900 for a research 
grant for the study of minimum needs 
of vitamins for adult humans, under 
the supervision of E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Hicuucurs of the first year of war 
at Harvard, as delineated in the 
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Annual Report of its President are: 


1. Between 3,000 and 3,500 officers of the 
armed services are now assigned at Harvard 
by the Army and Navy for special training 
in seven schools. 

2. Further, 2,000 of the regularly enrolled 
students of the University either hold Army 
or Navy commissions or are enro'led in 
these services. 

3. Four hundred members of the Harvard 
faculty and research staffs have left the 
University for the armed services or civilian 
government work. 

4. Confidential research projects of consid- 
erable magnitude occupy many laboratories, 
and have necessitated the expansion of 
others. 

5. Plans are being laid by the faculties for 
giving full consideration to educational 
work done by the Army and Navy, as a 
basis for later admission to the College or 
for later academic credit to men invalided 
out of the service, or returning after the war. 

6. The capacity of the seven undergraduate 
Houses has been increased by 30 per cent to 
provide for the housing of all undergrad- 
uates, including 60 per cent of the present 
freshman class. Average room rents have 
been reduced $35 per year. 

7. The size of next year’s freshman class will 
depend on facilities available after meeting 
demands of the armed services. 

8. The policy of the Business School to admit 
no regular students for the term which 
began February 1 will presumably continue 
for the duration of the war, indicating 
100-per cent conversion of the School to 
the training of business officers for the 
armed services, and for the retraining of 
older men for war industry. 


As a result of a survey covering the 
war activities of its 162 graduates 
since December, 1941, Parks Air 
College reports that they are serving 
their country in the following fields: 
16 are in the United States Armed 
Services; 41 in Air Transport; 17 in 
Army Contract Training; 79 in Air- 
craft, engine and accessory produc- 
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tion; 2 are dead, and 7 not yet 
reported on. 

Parks Air College also announces 
a change in entrance requirements 
for its four courses leading to B.S. 
degrees in maintenance engineering, 
aviation operations, aeronautical engi- 
neering, and professional flight. This 
new entrance policy requires that: 


1.The student must have completed 
three and one-half years of high school 
and must have a scholastic ranking 
in the upper two-thirds of his class. 

2. The applicant’s high-school principal 
will furnish the College a statement to 
the effect that high-school graduation, 
with a diploma, will be granted the 
applicant upon satisfactory completion 
of his first term’s work at Parks Air 
College. 

3.In the case of the aeronautical- 
engineering applicant, he must have 
high-school credit in a minimum of 
two and one half years of mathematics 
and one year of physics. 


The estate of Walter P. Murphy, 
after payment of bequests to relatives 
and friends, will in entirety go to 
Northwestern University. The value 
of the gift is estimated to be “‘in excess 
of twenty million dollars.” This is 
the largest bequest ever made to 
higher education by a citizen of 
Chicago and is probably the largest 
in the nation since James B. Duke 
in 1924 willed $40,000,000 to Trinity 
College, now Duke University. Mr. 
Murphy specified that the fund should 
be used to develop, maintain, and 
operate the Technological Institute of 
Northwestern University, which was 
founded in 1939 with a gift of 
$6,735,000 from the Walter P. Mur- 
phy Foundation. The building, com- 
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pleted in 1941 at a cost of $5,000,000, 
houses the departments of civil, 
chemical, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering of the Institute and the 
departments of physics and chemistry 
of the University. It was built to 
accommodate about 1,000 engineering 
students, but today it is training 
4,500 men and women to acquire 
technical skills essential to winning 
the war. In addition, it is carrying 
on the following vital activities: a 
pilot-training program for the Navy; 
evening courses to train workers for 
war industries; and a vast program 
of confidential war research for the 
Government. 


Tue Law School of Cornell Univer- 
sity will remain in operation for the 
duration of the War, according to 
President Day, following action by the 
University Board of Trustees. “Al- 
though enrollment in law schools 
throughout the country has been con- 
siderably reduced, the need for 
well-trained lawyers is actually in- 
creasing,” said Mr. Day. 

Because of its high reputation and 
the willingness of its faculty to modify 
the educational program to meet war 
conditions, the Cornell Law School 
still has 67 students, approximately 
one-third of its normal enrollment. 
The School has been on a three- 
terms-a-year basis since the spring of 
1941 and has admitted students at the 
beginning of any term, so that the 
course may be pursued without loss 
of time. One of the important projects 
to be undertaken by the Law School 
faculty will be a re-examination of 
the curriculum in the light of current 
trends and probable developments 
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after the war. Introduction of special 
pre-legal courses in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, closer co-operation 
of law courses with those in the 
general field of business administra- 
tion, and expansion of law courses in 
private and public international rela- 
tions are among the projects under 
consideration. Such a basic revision 
of the curriculum to meet clearly 
foreseen needs will involve intensive 
preliminary study, the production of 
new teaching materials, constant con- 
tact with new developments and the 
co-operative effort of the experts in 
the several legal fields. 

A croup of 120 “cadettes” in 
engineering, selected by the Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division of Buffalo, 
have already started a year’s training 
at Cornell University to fit them for 
subprofessional positions in the com- 
pany’s engineering departments. All 
are college girls, and most of them are 
transfers from other colleges. The 
students will be fed and housed by 
the University; they will be in the 
employ of the Buffalo plant and earn 
$10 a week. The training covers 44 
consecutive weeks, and at the start 
the girls will put in 40 hours a week 
as follows: 17 hours of classroom work, 
g hours of drafting, 4 of shop, and Io 
of supervised study. 


The graduation this week of the 
dry-kiln short-course students at the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, ‘“‘marks the com- 
pletion of one of the special war efforts 
being made by the College to help 
woodworking industries in fulfilling 
their war contracts,” says Professor 
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Hiram Henderson who directs the 
course. Specialists teach represent- 
atives of the industries how to make 
wood go farther by proper drying and 
handling, which increase wood effi- 
ciency and prevent waste. While the 
main emphasis was on kiln drying, 
other subjects were studied, such as 
gluing of wood, preservation, identi- 
fication, and decay. The students 
taking this course were men con- 
nected with woodworking industries 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. They 
represented manufacturers of furni- 
ture, boxes, scales, textile spools, and 
brushes, and mill operators who, in 
many cases, handle wood for shipping 
containers, airplanes, warships, docks, 
hangars, and other war needs. 


Iw orveR to provide better guidance 
to its students in matters both per- 
sonal and scholastic, Louisiana State 
Normal College has established a 
Department of Student Welfare with 
a dean at its head. A group of 32 
members of the faculty has been 
selected by the dean, with the assist- 
ance of a special committee, to serve 
as Freshman Counselors. Their selec- 
tion was based on training, qualifica- 
tions, and interest in counseling. No 
department head or other faculty 
member with administrative duties 
was chosen. Ten to fifteen Freshmen 
are assigned by the dean to each 
member of the group for vocational 
and personal counseling. So far as 
possible, women students are assigned 
to women counselors and men stu- 
dents to men. The student receives 
curricular guidance from the head 
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(or someone designated by the head) 
of the department in which he does 
his major work. 

Each counselor will give to each 
Freshman assigned to him an orienta- 
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definite days during the seventh and 
thirteenth weeks of each semester. 
All teachers, matrons, sorority 
sponsors, and other persons with 
personnel duties are urged to co- 








tion course consisting of six regularly operate closely with the counselors, \ 
scheduled weekly meetings. Thecon- Each makes a report on each student 

tent of the course will be determined at frequent intervals, copies of which , 

by the dean of student welfare and the are sent to the counselor. 

counselors. In addition to the regular Such, briefly described by Andrew 

freshman orientation meeting, every W. Hunt, director of student welfare, I 

Freshman will be required toreport to is the program for student counseling | f 

his counselor for a conference at least at Louisiana State Normal College. | i 

twice each semester; these conferences The student, when a Sophomore,’may | 5 

will be officially scheduled for certain select his counselor. | | u 
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H. E. HAWKES 

HE Journat has learned with deep t 

regret of the death of Herbert E. Hawkes, I 

Dean of Columbia College, Columbia ( 

University, on May 4. He had occupied this ¢ 

position with distinguished success since 1918 and i 

had come to be called the “Dean of Deans.”’ He 1 

was an outstanding champion of liberal-arts t 





education but insisted that college programs 
must be modified to meet changing conditions. 
It is not necessary to recount here the many 
distinguished services he rendered to American 
education or the numerous honors that came to 
him. He had served as an Associate Editor of 
the JourNAL from its beginning. 
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War Experience and the 
Graduate Schools 

HE article by Dean Seashore, 

“The Sunny Side of Graduate 

Work for the Duration,” pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, not only 
presents an optimistic view of the 
influence of the war upon graduate 
study, but poses a problem for grad- 
uate schools. The main point of the 
article is that since graduate work 
means creating and acquiring knowl- 
edge and learning to use knowledge 
in the solution of problems of living, 
a great many professors and students 
who have left graduate school for war 
work are having experiences far more 
fruitful than they would have had if 
they had remained on campus. This 
point is especially important in view 
of the fact that research carried out in 
connection with the war is likely to 
influence life profoundly after the 
war. Hence, in many cases, war 
research will be particularly valuable 
as training for postwar scholarly and 
professional activity. 

If this be admitted, and we think it 
must be, it raises a question as to 
what arrangements graduate schools 
should make for their students who 
return and continue work for degrees. 
Will the institutions apply rigidly to 
students who have had such unique 
and invaluable experience rules which 
they have formulated for students in 
general? Will they insist upon so many 
semesters “residence” irrespective of 
the demonstrated competence of the 
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student? Shall war work which has 
been done by a student in physics, 
psychology, bacteriology, or political 
science be ignored in determining his 
qualifications for the degree, merely 
because this work was not done while 
he was registered in a recognized 
graduate school? If such things are 
done, will they not indicate that the 
graduate school is more interested in 
the form than in the substance of 
scholarly experience and competence, 
and, in some cases, unjustifiably delay 
the degree? 

No one, of course, will advocate 
giving blanket credit toward a grad- 
uate degree for war service. This 
would be even more indefensible than 
such credit on the undergraduate 
level. Nor do we want the graduate 
school to lower standards. The post- 
war world will require men and 
women of greater, rather than less 
competence. Not all war experiences 
will merit graduate credit, but only 
those of a kind and quality appro- 
priate to the program of a particular 
student. 

But simple justice to individual 
students and maximum service to 
society alike require that graduate 
schools, without lowering standards, 
develop procedures for evaluating 
war experience. This is the same 
problem faced by the undergraduate 
colleges, which will be greatly aided 
by the evaluation instruments now 
being developed by the Armed Forces 
Institute. But the problem on the 
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graduate level is more complex; grad- 
uate schools will have to work it out 
for themselves. Here is a problem 
which the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities might well attack. 
Whether it does so or not, individual 
graduate schools should. 

The problem is clear enough; the 
answer is much more obscure. The 
following suggestions concerning ways 
of evaluating such war experience are 
advanced to stimulate discussion and 
not in any sense as constituting a 
solution. In the first place, the prob- 
lem should be approached on an 
individual basis; not only should each 
student who requests graduate credit 
be examined separately, but evalua- 
tion procedures should be worked out 
which are appropriate to him and his 
graduate program. In the second 
place, a variety of evaluation pro- 
cedures should be used; they should 
include records and reports of his 
work while in war service, and written 
and oral tests. Records and reports, 
as complete as possible, should be 
sought not only from the student, but 
from his associates and superiors in 
the establishment where his work was 
done. The written and oral examina- 
tion should be in addition to those 
regularly required of all graduate 
students. Special care should be exer- 
cised in constructing the written tests. 

In the third place, claims of each 
student should be considered by a 
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special committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the graduate school at 
large, specialists in the field in which 
the experience was had, and, if pos. 
sible, experts in evaluation. There 
might be a different committee ap- 
pointed for each student, or a standing 
committee to which would be added 
specialists appropriate in each case. 
The committee should make a com- 
plete report with recommendations to 
the governing body of the school. This 
report should describe the student’s 
war experience, show the methods of 
examination which the committee 
used, and recommend the amount of 
graduate credit or “residence,” if 
any, to be granted. 

While these specific suggestions are 
advanced with much hesitation, one 
thing can be said with assurance. 
Graduate schools need now, individ- 
ually and collectively, to study the 
problem. If reports and records are 
to be utilized in the evaluation (and 
it would seem foolish not do to so), 
they should be sought now while the 
work is in progress and fresh in the 
minds of the superiors and associates 
of the person concerned. Moreover, 
some former graduate students will 
be casualties, incapacitated for further 
military service but not for graduate 
study and research. They will not 
await the end of the war to return to 
their campuses. It is not too early to 


begin planning for them. 


R. H. E. 
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A Vivid Portrayal 


oun BacH McMaster, by Eric F. 
Goldman. Philadelphia: University of 
PennsylvaniaPress, 1943. vilit+194 pp. 
$2.00. 

McMaster’s monumental History of the 
People of the United States marks the 
debut of social history in American his- 
toriography. A.B.Hart hailed the author 
as “the founder of the modern school of 
historians of the United States’’; he has 
frequently been called the forerunner of 
Turner and Beard; and Channing cred- 
ited him with precipitating “a revolution 
in our historical outlook.” In this vol- 
ume we have not only an able analysis of 
McMaster’s claims to fame in the field 
of American historiography, but a vivid, 
human portrayal of the man himself, as 
reconstructed from interviews with many 
of his colleagues and former students, 
and from the mass of correspondence 
which the family put at the author’s 
disposal. 

The young McMaster began life in the 
New York of the horsecar, draft riot, and 
torchlight parade era. At College of the 
City of New York he made Phi Beta 
Kappa and did special work in the sci- 
ences. He worked as a surveyor; he col- 
lected fossils in the West; he taught 
English at his Alma Mater and engineer- 
ing at Princeton, an institution which he 
cordially disliked. From 1883 to 1919, he 
was on the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

McMaster was twenty when he got his 
inspiration to write a social history of the 
United States from reading Macaulay’s 
History of England. He never had any 
formal training in historical research, 
nor the advantages of the German sem- 
inar method. He worked out his own 
techniques as his task unfolded. His use 
of newspaper and pamphlet sources made 
his volumes unique. He was a poor 


lecturer and a cold and impersonal 
teacher, but he was not without wit, and 
he had the strong convictions of a con- 
servative Republican nationalist and 
expansionist. 

McMaster’s reputation rests upon his 
eight-volume history, although his school 
textbooks made his name known through- 
out the land. His other volumes are 
without great distinction, and his por- 
trayals of Grant and Webster, which the 
author mentions only in the bibliography, 
have little merit. Mr. Goldman’s analysis 
of McMaster’s magnum opus, in Chapter 
VI and in the various appendices, is 
especially useful and important for his- 
torians who are interested in McMaster’s 
“mingling of social with political his- 
tory.”” The History reveals the same dif- 
ficulty in organizing social history which 
every one of McMaster’s successors has 
experienced. It is remarkable for its 
catholicity of subject-matter, for its 
treatment of the everyday life of the 
average man, and for its discovery of the 
West, but withal, nearly three-fourths of 
the eight volumes deal with politics, 
diplomacy, and war. McMaster collected 
and published a mass of valuable material, 
but without any attempt at a summary, 
interpretation, or analysis of his facts. 

Mr. Goldman’s discussion of McMas- 
ter’s methods is not altogether flattering, 
if one applies the standards of present- 
day scholarship. McMaster relied heavily 
on secondary sources, paraphrased very 
closely at times, and displayed a “con- 
spicuous casualness about borrowing.” 
He used quotation marks carelessly and 
pitas changed the sense of the 
quotation. Both the text and the foot- 
notes contain many inaccuracies, and 
there are other evidences of McMaster’s 
lack of training in the methods of modern 
historical research. He expressed praise 
and blame in intemperate language, 
which often reflected the preconceived 
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hypotheses of the writer. McMaster 
shows up worst in connection with the 
writing of his school textbooks for the 
American Book Company, for he yielded 
rather too easily to pressure groups and 
made changes in his narrative to suit the 
Catholics, the Norwegians, and the 
Grand Army of the Republic in order to 
ensure larger markets. 

Mr. Goldman’s analysis of McMaster’s 
work and methods is excellent, and his 
volume is a real contribution to the his- 
tory of history writing in America. In 
addition, it is a fine and interesting piece 
of biographical writing. With the one 
exception of the unfortunate reference to 
Von Holst on page 43, the book is written 
in extremely good taste. 

Cari WITTKE 


Oberlin College 


A Tribute to a Personality 


Wituiam James: THE MAN AND THE 
THINKER, by Max C. Otto and others. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1942. x+147 pp. 
$2.00. 

This volume records the celebration at 
the University of Wisconsin on January 
Io and I1, 1942, of the centenary of 
William James’s birth. In addition to in- 
troductory remarks by President Dykstra 
and Dean Sellery, it contains three lec- 
tures and remarks at the centenary dinner 
and at a Sunday service the next day. 
The lectures deal with “The Distinctive 
Philosophy of William James” by Max C. 
Otto, “AWilliam James: Man and Philos- 
opher” by Dickinson S. Miller, and 
“William James and Psychoanalysis” by 
Norman Cameron. The dinner addresses 
are on “William James and the World 
Today” by John Dewey (read by Carl 
Boegholt) and on “William James in the 
American Tradition” by Boyd H. Bode. 
The address at the Sunday service is 
entitled “William James as Religious 
Thinker” by J. Seelye Bixler. 

The book is in the main a tribute to a 
personality. This is explicitly the case 
with Mr. Miller’s address, which is 
especially interesting because it includes 
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personal recollections and impressions of 
James as well as exposition of his books, 
Most of the speakers remind their audi- 
ence that James was a scientist and was 
quite capable of exact writing and think. 
ing when the subject interested him in 
that way, and the audience needs this 
reminder because they could hardly have 
inferred it from the content of the 
addresses. Mr. Cameron, indeed, fore- 
tells for James a considerable influence 
upon the psychiatry of the future, but in 
respects so general that there seems little 
demonstrable relationship to James. The 
addresses by the philosophers stress his 
moral purposiveness, the intuitive qual- 
ities of his mind which allied him to the 
artist or the mystic, the “democratic” 
inclusiveness of his pluralism,” the “Amer- 
ican” quality of his pragmatism, and, of 
course, his rejection of intellectualism and 
absolutism. It is a field day for “life,” 
the “half-wild universe,” and the frontier. 
Absolutes like the inalienable natural 
rights are by implication read out of the 
American tradition, though they were 
once supposed to have something to do 
with democracy. Exact analysis is not 
naturally congenial to eulogy, but some- 
time it would be worth while to inquire 
seriously whether the will to believe, 
literally accepted and applied, would be 
at all likely to end in either democracy or 
religion, at least any religion that could 
be eulogized before an academic audience. 
Georc_E H. SaBINnE 
Cornell University 


W orkmanltke 


THE ReapinGc INTERESTS AND NEEDS OF 
Necro CoLLteEGE FRESHMEN REGARD- 
ING SoctaL ScrencE MATERIAL, dy 
Walter Green Daniel. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. xii+128 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contribution to 


Education, No. 862.) $1.60. 


Here is a book about the selecting of 
books at the largest Negro university in 
the world. It reveals among other things 
what topics in general reading in the social 
sciences the Freshmen at Howard Uni- 
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versity prefer, what topics in general 
reading in the social sciences these same 
Freshmen need, and whether there 
are special social-science reading needs 
because of race. 

To answer these and other related 

uestions, Mr. Daniel made an annotated 

check list of 100 books. In order to get at 
reading interest, he asked 489 Howard 
Freshmen in 1939 and 1940 to rate each of 
the 100 items, and a jury of 84 specialists 
using the same check list decided what 
these Freshmen need to read. Both 
enlightening and diverting are the results 
of this new attack on the old problem of 
book selecting. For one thing, what the 
elders say the youngsters need to read 
correlates just .45 with what the young- 
sters want to read, and “the sharp dif- 
ferences appear more striking than the 
similarities.” 

Chapter headings include: The Prob- 
lem: Its Nature and Method of Attack, 
Social Science Reading Interests of Negro 
College Freshmen, The Comparative So- 
cial Science Reading Interests of Various 
Freshman Groups, Jury Recommenda- 
tions of Topics for General Social Sci- 
ence Reading, The Use of the Study of 
Interest and Need in Book Selection, 
Summary, and Bibliography. Appendix I 
is a valuable check list of titles for 
general reading on topics related to the 
social sciences. 

This study comes timely to a field 
barely opened up by Dunlap, Shores, and 
one or two others. Mr. Daniel himself 
indicates in his suggestions for further 
study (see page 100) the need for deeper 
study of reading problems among Negro 
students. Furthermore, to criteria of 
need as determined by a jury of special- 
ists may surely be added evidences of 
need as shown directly by life. Here the 
investigator might canvass reading lacks 
of former students and graduates now at 
work on various jobs, reading lacks of 
in-service teachers, of social-case workers, 
or of our rising, union-minded proletariat. 
Daily announcements of civil-service op- 
portunities in technical and scientific fields 
also show the extent to which instruction 
and library facilities have lagged. 
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All concerned with problems of select- 
ing books will find this study workman- 
like, adequate, and generally useful. The 
author shows balance and objectivity, 
admitting criticisms of the annotation 
technique and warning “that the indices 
found should not be taken as scores for 
rating a library or a reader, and that the 
judgment of the professional worker 
cannot be replaced by science.” 

R. O’Hara Lanier 
Hampton Institute 


Predominately Enumeration 


THe UNIveRsiry OF OKLAHOMA: 1892- 
1942, by Roy Gittinger. Norman, Okla- 
oma: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1942. xii+282 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is made up of eight chap- 
ters representing, according to the author, 
the periods in the half-century of the 
University, and eight appendices corre- 
sponding to the respective chapters, 
together with the index. The chapters 
take up 176 pages and the appendices 79. 
The latter lists student rolls, degrees 
conferred, faculty rosters, and members 
of the board of regents. 

This work is simple linear narrative, 
naming occurrences as they took place. 
Enumeration predominates; evaluation is 
only slightly in evidence. There is little to 
enlighten the reader as to how much any 
one item is more or less important than 
any other. The bulk of the material is 
obviously gleaned from catalogues, with 
the result that one would expect: this is 
a super, fifty-year catalogue with some 
running comments. If one wishes to 
know whether Mr. A was ever on the 
faculty of the University of Oklahoma, 
he can surely find out here. If it is the 
home-economics or the business courses 
that are in question, the answer is readily 
at hand. 

Moreover, that is pretty much all that 
there is at hand. There is no revelation, 
much less major discussion, of any great 
educational issues which the institution 
faced in this half-century—one assumes, 
of course, that there were such issues— 
although the author comes dangerously 
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near to this in presenting the early years 
of President Brooks’s administration. 
There is no attempt to interpret or to 
diagnose. No significant cross section is 
given, only a diary record, as it were. 
This is at times more eloquent by its 
omissions than by its recording. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has a nation-wide 
reputation of periodic convulsions due 
to reported political interference, but the 
author of this history makes the transition 
from one administration to another with 
studied and stealthy tread. The end of 
the first president’s term is announced to 
the reader in this statement, “President 
Boyd did not sign the diplomas of the 
seven students since on July 1 Arthur 
Grant Evans had become president.” 
The only additional flash of realization on 
this episode appears in the next paragraph 
where it is stated that “Professors 
Parrington and Cole and five others had 
been dismissed with President Boyd.” 
From time to time the secret seems al- 
most about to escape. First, Governor 
Murray “instructed the Board of Regents 
to reinstate” the members of an outlaw 
organization in the University, whom he 
had pardoned. Second, when Lee Cruce, 
first president of the Board of Regents, 
was elected governor in 1910, he reorgan- 
ized the Board and “President Evans 
was succeeded by Julien Charles Monnet” 
as acting president. Within a year the 
board, criticized “for its summary action 
in replacing President Evans and dismiss- 
ing well-known members of the faculty,” 
“gave serious attention to the selection of 
a University president who would be 
acceptable to all.” And again it is re- 
corded that “during the year 1923 it 
became clear that the new state adminis- 
tration would not be as friendly to the 
University as had the preceding admin- 
istration.” The new governor, Jack 
Walton, represented “practical” politics, 
so Brooks was succeeded by James 
Shannon Buchanan, who, the author says 
without further enlightment, “was for- 
tunate in having the wholehearted support 
of two members of the Board.” The 
reader is carried from Buchanan to the 
next president with the bare statement, 
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“In July 1925 William Bennett Bizzell 
became president.” 

Then in 1931 came Governor “Bill” 
Murray, who “it was clear would not be 
favorable to the University.” Notorious 
as were the relations of his administration 
to the University, the author gives it one 
polite paragraph. Mr. Bizzell did not 
leave until 1941, following another re- 
organization of the Board. The reader is 
carried as in a plane at night. He sees a 
few spots of light, but identification of 
location is reserved for those familiar 
with the landscape. 

The value of this volume lies chiefly in 
its chronological record and _ personnel 
rosters. It tells in a limited way what 
was done to the University, but it fails to 
portray some of the chief influences 
operating, or to discover for the reader 
the sources and nature of motivation for 
the main acts done. 

In this work a great opportunity has 
been missed, an opportunity really to 
write the history of one of the worst polit- 
ically bruised state institutions in Amer- 
ica, and to plead the cause of genuinely 
free higher education in a day when we 
are giving everything for that and for 
some other freedoms. Is the failure in 
this volume one index of why the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has had the kind of 
history that she has, but which is not 


yet written? 
R. A. Kent! 
University of Louisville 


A Complete Report 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 
BY Socio-Economic CHANGE: PRo- 
CEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OrF- 
FICERS OF PuBLIC AND _ PRIVATE 
ScHOOLs, edited by William C. Reavis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. ix+235 pp. $2.00. 

It is always difficult to get into a vol- 
ume of proceedings the human qualities 
which give the conference its distinctive- 
ness. This volume, therefore, should not 


1The Journa has learned with deep regret of 
President Kent’s sudden death on February 26. 
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REVIEWS 


be criticized for having achieved an inev- 
itable result. Fifteen speeches are repro- 
duced, and the questions which were 
considered in the round-table conferences 
following the presentation of the papers 
are given. The report is a complete one, 
even to the inclusion of the conference 
registration. 

The theme of this conference, admin- 
istrative adjustments required by socio- 
economic change, was explored in five 
sessions, at each of which three speakers 
were presented. Each session was organ- 
ized around a contributing theme, as 
follows: impending changes in educational 
programs, influences of socio-economic 
change in educational programs, future 
developments in curriculum areas, se- 
lection and training of personnel for 
reorganized educational programs, and 
professional improvement required by 
socio-economic change. 

All of this is exceedingly promising, and 
in the context of the sessions this promise 
was no doubt fulfilled. As here presented, 
however, fire is seldom struck. Two or 
three chapters are, however, notable. 
Lloyd Allen Cook, Ohio State University, 
challenges our administrative patterns 
directly. He presents a picture of the 
community school in action and develops 
the thesis that it is this manner of school 
which present socio-economic change 
makes imperative. In this he has gone 
beyond a notion of general education as 
comprehensive education which pervades 
a number of other chapters, rooting the 
experience of the school in daily life in 
order that the lives of individuals may 
be consciously transformed in terms of 
growing democratic insights. 

Louis Wirth, University of Chicago, by 
facing up to the brute facts which impinge 
upon teachers of the social studies today, 
has contributed a stimulating discussion. 
He recognizes that all teachers, whatever 
their subjects, have, through the class- 
room atmosphere they establish, an 
opportunity to “share in the teaching of 
democracy.” He also recognizes the 
impossibility of the teacher of the social 
studies remaining neutral, either intel- 
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lectually or in his educative contact with 
others; yet he is fully aware of the pres- 
sures that will always be exerted (he 
implies that administrators do not come 
upon this scene without blemish) upon 
this teacher in a society of fluid values. 

Mr. Wirth addressed himself to prob- 
lems before teachers of the social studies; 
he manages, however, to catch up the total 
educational situation in his discussion. 
This is revealed in this statement despite 
its specific reference to a single group: 


The teacher of the social studies is thus in a 
singularly delicate position. He is engaged in 
a dangerous occupation. To meet the pitfalls 
and challenges confronting him, he will do 
well to keep abreast of the progress of scholar- 
ship and scientific research in the social sci- 
ences, but he will also have to be wary of the 
trend of thinking and the open and subtle 
pressures exerted upon him by forces in the 
school administration and in the world out- 
side. Above all, since he cannot very well 
retreat into a spurious factualism and a 
pseudo-neutrality, it is essential that he be- 
come aware of his own prejudices and biases and, 
by bringing his own hidden values into the open, 
enable himself to maintain his self-respect and 
face the onslaught of pressure groups. 


Teaching is a dangerous occupation. 
The values of men are at stake. So, too, 
are men themselves. Roscoe Pulliam, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, in 
a chapter on the training of teacher per- 
suntal aananiion this fact. His proposals 
for the education of teachers to meet 
responsibilities of this character are not 
earth-shaking. His writing, however, is 
tinged with that imaginative quality 
which flows from a zest for the task. He 
would build a profession! For this reason 
the discussion of the development of the 
legal profession by Bernard C. Gavit, 
Indiana University, is of interest. Mr. 
Gavit not only finds teachers short in 
professional status, he tends to deny them 
the possibility of attaining it. Perhaps 
more fire is struck in this volume than 
was earlier suggested. 

H. Gorpvon Hut. trisu 
Ohio State University 
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A University Prepared for 
Victory 


By NORMAN FOERSTER 
[Continued from page 288] 


has done. In literature and the arts, 
it will fall on the best that man has 
said and made, and might say and 
make. In philosophy, it will fall on the 
understanding and defining of man’s 
greatness. And in religion it will fall 
upon that which is greater than man. 

For several centuries now, man has 
become less and less great, in his inter- 
pretation of himself. Should this 
process of diminution continue, it will 
be idle to plan for “the great society,” 
since the very foundation of a 
society, as of a person, is self-respect— 
well-grounded self-respect. More of 
this belief in man has been retained 
by the common people than by our 
intellectuals. It would seem that 
higher education, instead of darkening 
or destroying this belief, should use 


and enlighten it. [Vol. XIV, No. 6] 


Slavic Studies in America 
By JOSEF BROZEK 
[Continued from page 296] 


since 1920 is very incomplete. It is 
unfortunate that Wheeler in 1928 
limited his extensive research on 
enrollment in foreign-language classes 
on the college level to French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish.* 

[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 


‘Wheeler, Carleton A., et a/. Enrollment in the 
Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
of the United States. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. (Publications of the American and Cana- 
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Women’s Use of Leisure 
By ISABEL K. WALLACE 
[Continued from page 306) 
N STUDYING tthe leisure-time 


activities of college women over 
the first ten years after graduation 
from college, married and single grad- 
uates joined approximately the same 
kinds of organizations, while the mar- 
ried women have been more active as 
leaders. No positive correlation could 
be found between leadership after 
college and during college years nor 
with academic attainment. The group 
making low average marks in college 
tended to be more active than others 
in after-college organizations. Twice 
as many after-college leaders came 
from this group as from the group 
above average academically. There 
was more participation in organiza- 
tions than in hobbies. Over the first 
ten years after graduation from col- 
lege which included the business of 
earning a living, finding a mate, mar- 
rying, childbearing and child-rearing 
through a depression, it was the 
average college student who entered 
most into the life of the community 
and welded her culture with the cul- 
ture of the community. College in- 
structors may take heart or despair 
or, mayhap, raise the level of per- 
formance in college of the average 
student, for she it is who appears to 
be interpreting the culture of the 

college gown to the town. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 6] 


dian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. 4). 
asek, op. cit., p. 2. This footnote is the 
... "for Table III of this article (see 


page 296). 
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